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Literary Intelligence. 
fates. 

A STAR-CHAMBER 
STEALING, BY 


Mr. Bruce, in his r upon the Shakespeares of 
Rowington, lately published in “ N. & Q.” (34S. 


PROSECUTION 
A SIR THOMAS 


FOR DEER- 
LUCY. 


marks 
xii, 81), 
explained the nature of the work upon which, under the 
direction of Mr. Hardy, the Deputy-Keeper, I am at this 
time engaged among the Star Chamber proceedings in 
the Public Record Office. 

In the further prosecution of my labours among these 
records, I have met with another bill and answer, which 
may probably be of interest to Shakespearian inquirers, 
I send you a copy of the bill, which was filed on June 27, 
1610. The answer, which is that of William Wall, the 
first-named defendant, I have not copied, as it simply 
amounts to a plea of Not guilty. 

It is probably not necessary that I should say more in 
illustration of this paper, or by way of attracting to it 
the attention of your readers, than merely to remark that 
it relates to a case of deer-stealing (a very common prac- 
tice in those days, and the subject of many proceedings 
in the Star Chamber), and that the plaintiff in the suit is 
a Sir Thomas Lucy. 

Grorce Knient. 


The Public Record Office. 


“ To the Kinges most excellente Majestie. 
“Humblye Complayneth and sheweth your most 


excellente Majestie, your highies most faythfull 
and obediente subjecte Sir Thomas Lucy, of 


! 


| Charlecott in the county of Warwicke, knight,* 
| That, Whereas, your highnes said subjecte long 


before and on the day of Julye, in the 
seaventh yeare of your Majesties most happie 
raigne of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, was, and 
ever synce hath bene and yet is lawfully and 
rightfully seised in his demesne as of fee of and 
in one Parke in the parishe of , in the 
county of Wourcester,t inclosed with pale and by 
allthe tyme aforesaid and yet used and kepte for the 
keepeinge and breedinge and cherishinge of Deere. 
And whereas your Majestie intendinge a due 
and speedy reformacion of the abuses and offences 
usually attempted, committed, and done against 
the anciente and other good and necessary lawes 
and statutes of this kingdome of England con- 
cerninge unlawfull hunteinge, and entrynge into 
anie Forreste, Parke, Chase, or Warren, to kill or 
destroye anie Deere or game with anie dogges, 
nettes, or gonnes, did by your highnes most gra- 
cious proclamacion against unlawfull huntynge, 
sett fourth, made, and published in the first yeare 
of your highnes said raigne of England, Fraunce, 
and Ireland, straightly charge and comaund all 
and every person and persons of what estate and 
degree soever, not to hunte, kyll, take, or destroye 
by anie of the wayes or meanes abovesaid, or by 
anie other unlawfull meane device or invencion 
whatsoever, anie of the games abovesaid, contrary 
to anie the lawes or statutes aforesaid, nor that 
they should have, keepe, or use anie Deere-haies, 
Bucke-stalles, dogges, gunnes, or nettes, contrary 
to anie of the said lawes or statutes. And that 
yf anie person or persons should, after the said 
proclamacion made and published, offend in anie 
of the premisses against anie of the said lawes 
and statutes, that then he should not onely un- 
dergoe and suffer the severe sentence and punish- 
mente of the same, as well for such offences then 
after to be attempted or done as for lyke offences 
formerly committed, but alsoe such paynes and 
penaltyes as may be inflicted uppon such as wil- 
fully contemne and disobey your highnescomaunde- 
mente royall, as in and by your highnes said 
most gracious proclamacion whereunto relacion 
beinge hadd more at large yt may appeare. Yet 
soe yt is, yf yt may please your most excellente 
Majestie, That William Wall of Rooke, in the 
county of Wigorn, gentleman; Rowland Harnage 
of Kynlett, in the county of Salop, gentleman; 


[* Of course this was not the Sir Thomas Lucy who is 
said to have prosecuted Shakespeare for this same offence, 
We take it to have been his grandson.—Ep. 

[+ Joyce Lady Lucy, wife of Shakespeare's prosecutor, 
was “daughter and heir of Thomas Acton of Sutton, in 
the county of Worcester.” A good deal has been made 
of the circumstance that Charlecote was not in Shake- 
speare’s time a deer-park, but it would seem from this 
document that the poet’s offence against Sir Thomas 
Lucy may have been committed elsewhere than at Charle- 
cote.—Ep. } 
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Richard Bennett of Kynlett, aforesaid, in the said 
county of Salop, yeoman; Symon Phillippes of 
Kynlett aforesaid, in the said county of Salop, 
yeoman; Henry Holoway of over Areley, in the 
county of Staff:, yeoman ; Gerrard Lawley of Kyn- 
lett aforesaid, in the said county of Salop, yeo- 
man; and divers other persons, to the nomber of 
tenn or twelve persons more, as yet unknowen 
unto your said subjecte, beinge all of them men of 
barbarous and uncivill disposicion and of most in- 
solente humors, and unrespectyve of your highnes, 
not wayeinge or esteemynge your highnes said 
proclamacion nor the said lawes nor statutes of 
this realme ; but most wilfully contemnynge and 
disobeyinge your highnes said comaundemente 
royall, in and by the same proclamacion noti- 
fied and divulged, in and uppon the said 

day of July in the seaventh yeare aforesaid, of 
some former plott and agreemente amongst them, 
did very unlawfully nere aboute the evenynge of 
the same day meete togeather at the then dwel- 
linge howse of one Roberte Tirry of Sowsenett in 
the parishe of Mamill, in the said county of 
Wourcester, an Alehowsekeeper, and there beinge 
soe mette togeather, they, togeather with the said 
Roberte Tirry, did conspire and combyne them- 
selves togeather to hunte Deere that night fol- 
lowinge in your subjectes said Parke, and haveinge 
soe conspired and combyned themselves togeather, 
to the entente that they would not be hindred, 
but would have full and free passage and progresse 


in their said purposes and deseignes, they armed | 


and arrayed themselves with gunnes, fowlinge 
peeces, crossebowes, swordes, rapiers, daggers, 
fawchions, pyke-staves, and such lyke weapons, as 
well invasyve as defensyve, and beinge soe armed 
and arrayed, they in the night of the said 

day of July did ryde all on horsebacke togeather 
from the said howse of the said Roberte Tyrry 
unto your subjectes said Parke, and did then take 
alonge with them from the said howse unto your 
subjectes said Parke divers greyhoundes to hunte 
and kyll Deere there. And beinge come unto the 
said Parke, they all very unlawfully, routously, 
and riotously, beinge armed and arrayed as afore- 
said, entred into the said Parke, and beinge soe 
entred into the said Parke, in wilfull contempte 
and disobedience of your highnes’ said pare 
mente royall, not haveinge lawfull tytle or autho- | 


ritye soe to doe, riottously and unlawfully, against | 


the mynd, will, and pleasure of your said subjecte, 
then and yet beinge owner and possessor of the 
said Parke, did ryde amongst deere then in the 
said Parke feedinge, and then and there in the 
said Parke did very unlawfully, with the said | 
greyhoundes, hunte and chase the wholl hearde of | 
deere then and there feedinge, and with the said | 
greyhoundes then and there did kyll, take, and | 
destroye divers and sundry of the said deere, not | 
respectinge whether they were deere in season or | 





out of season, in very insolente manner bragginge 
and publishinge what they hadd (done), and give- 
inge out that they would againe, at their pleasure, 
come and hunte in your subjectes said parke, in 
— of your culdesien eepers ; ak accord- 
ingly the said Riottours, divers and sundry other 
night tymes in Sommer, in the said seaventh 
yeare aforesaid, in most riottous and unlawful] 
|} manner entred into the said Parke, and with 
| dogges and crossebowes did chase, hunte, kyll, 
and distroye divers and sundry deere in the said 
parke, which said wilfull, insolente, contemptuous, 
and riottous misdemeanors and miscarriages of the 
said William Wall, Rowland Harnage, Richard 
Bennett, Symon Phillippes, Henry Holoway, 
Gerrard Lawley, Roberte Tirry, and of the said 
other persons, were committed, perpetrated, and 
done synce anie generall or other pardon of your 
highnes or of anie your Majesties noble progeni- 
tours which pardon such offences, and are not 
onely directly contrary to your highnes said ex- 
presse most royal comaundemente, and therefore 
worthely deservinge severe chasticemente, but doe 
tend to the pernicious example to others of lyke 
lewd and evill disposicion and misgoverned kind 
| of lief to incurre the lyke enormityes. Nowe 
for asmuch as yf such inordynate misdemeanors 
and contemptuous and exorbitante crymes wil- 
fully committed against soe high a Majestie and 
against the quiet govermente of this your highnes 
realme should escape unpunished, yt would bea 
greate ymboldeninge and encoragemente to other 
of lyke audacious, insolente, and misgoverned 
condicion to fall into the lyke, and manie more 
grievous and enormous offences; whereas yf due 
chasticemente and condigne punishmente be in- 
flicted uppon the said riottours and offendors, yt 
will breed a terror and be an admonicion to others 
of lyke evill conversacion not to offend in any 
such wise: May yt therefore please your most 
excellente Majestie, the premisses considered, to 
| graunte unto your said subjecte your highnes 
most gracious wryttes of Subpena to be directed 
unto the said William Wall, Rowland Harnage, 
Richard Bennett, Symon Phillippes, Henry Holo- 
way, Gerrard Lawley, Roberte Tyrry, and other 
the said evill doers, whose names your said sub- 
jecte humbly prayeth he may inserte into this 
his bill as the same shall come to his knowledge, 
thereby comaundinge them and every of them, at 
certayne dayes and under certayne paynes therein 
to be lymmitted, to be and personally appeare 
before the Lordes of your highnes Counsell in 








| your Majesties high Courte of Starre Chamber, 


then and there to answere unto all and singular 
the premiisses, and to stand to and abide such order, 
sentence, Decree, and Judgmente touchinge the 
premisses as to the said most honorable Courte 
shall seeme to be for the honour of your most 
excellente Majestie, and for reformacion of the 
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said wilfull, insolente, and contemptuous misde- 


meanors, and to staud with right equity and good 
conscience. And your said subjecte shall dayly 
ray unto th’almighty for your highnes most 
appie and prosperous raigne longe to contynue 
over us. 
* Jo: WALTER. 
“ THo: GREENE. 
(Indorsed) “ Mercurii 27° Junii, A° 8 Jacobi 
Regis. 
“TH. Mynatrt. 
“Rfetorn] xv* Mich. ] 
“ Lucye k* versus Walle et al. M. 8 Jac. R.” 


MR. W. CAREW HAZLITT: LOST BOOKS, ETC. 

“He that sparingly or unwillingly praiseth another, 
seemeth to hunger and thirst after his own praise.”— 
Francis Meres, M.A. 1598. 

In the preface to the Hand-book: of Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt, now in the course of publication— 
a work which argues an extensive acquaintance 
with early English literature, and promises the 
results of much toilsome research —I observe 
some remarks on adventurers in the same path 
which neither indicate candour nor taste. On 
those nice points it would be useless to comment ; 
but the author advances a statement in tlustration 
of the beneficial tendency of his own doings, as 
corrective of the history of literature, which comes 
within the scope of critical inquiry. To expose 
visionary claims, when such instances arise, is an 
act of justice to others, and I shall repeat the 
statement in question with the addition of a 
counter-illustration : — 

“T have been enabled to expunge impressions of 
volumes which cert 1inly never had being, and to incor- 
porate, on the contrary, a large number of impressions 
of which our elder antiquaries had no knowledge. The 
gain has been double. 

“ For example’s or illustration’s sake, I may refer to 
Fulwell’s Ars adulandi, 1576, the LEthiopian history of 
Heliodorus, 1569, and Howell’s New sonnets and pretty 
ren (hitherto supposed to be lost books).”— 


An exact enumeration of the early editions of 
an estimable work is an object of much import- 
ance. It is by the collation of such editions that 
we ascertain which of the series exhibits the best 
text, and any addition to lists of that nature is 
a real acquisition. So far, I commend the plan of 
Mr. Hazlitt. But the expunction of an edition 
reported by authors of repute is a process of an 
opposite character. Its non-existence may be 
possible, or even probable—but how can it be 
proved? To omit the item is to smother inquiry, 
and may deprive such lists of the very circum- 
stance on which their value chiefly depends. I 
should be disposed to retain it, but with some 
mark to denote its questionable authority. 


If Mr. Hazlitt had claimed supremacy as the 
chronicler of broadsides, ballads, jest-books, drol- 
leries, and projected publications, I should have 
read his remarks without a word of dissent. But 
the three works which he specifies are of another 
class. The Ars adulandi of Ulpian Fulwell is 
pronounced by Mr. Collier to be most clever and 
amusing ; of Heliodorus it is confidently asserted— 
castitate superat reliquos eroticos Gr. auctores; and 
of Thomas Howell—that he was Apolloes impe. 

I shall now produce my counter-illustrations, 
but shall give precedence to Heliodorus, as one of 
the ancients. 

The Greek text of Heliodorus, who flourished 
in the fourth century, was first printed at Bale in 
1534, and a French version of the romance, by 
the celebrated Amyot, appeared at Paris in 1547 
( Clavier + Brunet). As to the first English trans- 
lation, which is my especial object, the fact has 
been patent more than four-score years that it 
was licensed for the press in 1568 ( Herbert, p. 921). 
It was printed forthwith; is briefly recorded in 
the third part of the Bibliotheca Heberiana; and 
the volume is thus described in the Bodleian 
catalogue of 1843 — 

“ Hetioporvus.—An £thiopian historie, very wittie and 
pleasaunt, Englished by Thomas Underdoune. 4°, Lond. 
by Henrie Wyhes, n. d.” 

The absence of its date is out of the question. 
As Henry Wykes printed no work after 1569, it 
is obvious that this volume is one of the three 
hitherto-supposed-to-be-lost books. 

The same article furnishes me with an instance 
of bibliographic expunction. Mr. Hazlitt omits, 
no doubt purposely, the Heliodorus of 1577. I 
shall call up, as witnesses on the other side, 
bishop Tanner, Samuel Paterson, George Steevens, 
and he rev. Philip Bliss: — 

“Unxprerpown (Thomas) filius Stephani Oxoniensis, 
transtulit in linguam Anglic.—Heliodori historiam Aethi- 
opicam, lib. x. ad ed. com. Oxon. ‘As they somewhat 
be more.’ Lond... . et Mptxxvul. 4to.”—Tho. TANNER, 
Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 1748, 

“ An J/Ethiopian historie, written in Greeke by Helio- 
dorus, englished by Tho. Underdown, black letter, imprinted 
by Hen. Middleton 1577 [4°].”—Sam. Paterson, Cat. 
J. Hutton, 1764, No. 773. 

Tanner and Paterson are explicit and unan- 
swerable. Steevens, in his Ancient translations of 
classic authors, and Bliss, in his additions to Ant. 
Wood, give the same testimony. 

And what is the result? Mr. Hazlitt is sure 
of the undivided enjoyment of his attempt at 
novelty. No one can in future assert, himself 


excepted, that the Heliodorus of 1577 never had 
being. 

I shall pass over the remainder of the article 
on Heliodorus, with all its errors, and proceed to 
salute the moderns. 

Ulpian Fulwell and Thomas Howell seem to 
have been men of note in their own time, but 
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they are now seldom named, and their works | 
have ceased to be procurable—nor are they very 
accessible to metropolitan students. 

After a further illustration of the contested 
statement, which is the chief object of this note, 
it was my wish to record some bibliographic par- | 
ticulars of the above-named Elizabethan authors, 
but now propose to reserve them for a non-con- 
troversial occasion, and shall avoid a deviation 
from my text. 

Uneran Futwet.t.—The existence of the Ars 
adulandi of Fulwell, as published in 1576, was | 

roved by the catalogue of the Shakesperiana of 
Mr. Edward Capell, printed in 1779; which cata- | 
logue was re-printed in the Book rarities of the | 
rev. C. H. Hartshorne in 1829. Moreover, the 
volume was thus described, the words within 
brackets excepted, by Mr. Edward Cranwell, 
under librarian of T. C. C., in an Index of early 
English books, published in 1847 : — 

“ Fulwell (Ulpian). The first part of the eight liberall 
science [entituled, Ars adulandi]. William Hoskins, | 
1576, 4to,” 

Tuomas Howe.t.—The circumstances of the 
New sonets and pretie pamphlets of Howell are the 
same as in above instance with regard to the 
information given in 1779, and repeated in 1829 ; 
and the volume was thus described by Mr. Cran- 
well in 1847: — 

“ Howell (Thomas). Newe sonets, and pretie pam- 
phlets. Thomas Colwell, n. d. 4to.” 

So ends my comment. As I neither like harsh 
words nor superfluous words, it shall be left to 
the reader to compare the statement of Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt with the above facts, and to form 
his own conclusions. Botton Corney. 


HERNE’S OAK: SINGULAR PHENOMENON 
PRESENTED BY THE WOOD. 


While working up a 
tree into covers for the 


a of this memorable 
900k I have written on its 
identity, looking on the end I observed a great 


sculiarity. The annular rings accumulated in a 

ealthy vigorous manner up to a certain point, 
when they suddenly ceased, became almost im- 
perceptible, then increased again in size till they 
attained nearly their former width, afterwards 
gradually diminished towards the outer edge of the 
tree, when they finally became undistinguishable. 

Upon mentioning this phenomenon to an intel- 
ligent ener of fifty years’ experience, without 
informing him in what wood I had observed it, 
he said the tree must have been struck by light- 
ning, or blighted in some way so as to have 
stopped its growth, otherwise such an appearance 
would not have been presented. It was in the 
nature of trees as it was with us: when they 
arrived at maturity, they began to decline the 
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same as we did; but it was generally a gradual 
process,—the rings in the trunk would become 
smaller and smaller by degrees as the sap flowed 
less and less up the tree. 

I have since examined the wood more closely, 
and, from the healthy part of the tree to the out. 
side of the piece, have counted 164 annular rings; 


| if to these are added twenty for the sap which 


was wasted away from it, and forty-four years— 
which time, at least, itis known to have been 
dead—we are carried back as far as 1639, as the 
latest time when the tree could have been seared 
How much earlier than this it may 
have been, Iam not in a position at present to 
prove; but considering that the rings are so small 
as to be scarcely discernible, and that some of the 
outer portion of the tree has been wasted away, | 
submit that it is not a very preposterous idea to 


| assume it not improbable that it happened during 


Shakspeare’s time. 
Referring to the first edition of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, published 1602, we find no 


| mention of Herne’s Oak; neither do we in the 


reprint of 1619. The first mention of it is in the 
first folio edition, 1625: so that the probability 
is that the story of “ Herne the Hunter” existed 


| before the tree was attached to it, which, subse- 


quent to 1602, being blasted, the superstition of 
the age imputed to the evil power of the spirit of 
Herne, who, according to the previous tradition, 
“walked in shape of a great stag, with huge horns 
on his head.” We are therefore led to suppose 
that, between 1602 and the date of Shakspeare’s 
death, 1616, he perfected the first sketch of the 
play by adding to it such information as he could 
gather, and such improvements as his matured 
judgment suggested; and, if we take the period 
of his retirement at New Place as the probable 
date when he calmly set himself to revise and 
improve his plays, collecting them together in the 
form in which they were given to the world in 
1623—say 1610 or 1612—we are thus brought to 
within twenty-seven or twenty-nine years of the 
date to which we can satisfactorily trace the 
blasting of Herne’s Oak to have taken place; 
evidence which, if not sufficient in itself to iden- 
tify this tree with the piay of Shakspeare, yet, 
when taken in connection with all the other 
points in favour of the tree which I have pre- 
viously advanced, it forms a powerful collateral 
evidence which the most sceptical cannot deny. 
W. Perry. 
5, North Audley Street. 
FOLK LORE. 

The following has lately come to my know- 
ledge, and perhaps may be worthy of enrolment 
with their kindred in “N. & Q.”:— 

Baptismal Superstition.—While standing at the 
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font last Sunday (tenth after Trinity), and pre- 


ing to baptize two children, the nurse attend- | 


ant on one of the parties aeerty demanded of 
the other nurse if the child she presented was 
aboy. The reply seemed to satisfy her. I took 
an early opportunity to question her on the sub- 
ject, and she replied that she “wondered at my 
not knowing that a boy was always christened 
before a girl.” On my assuring her that such 
was not the custom here, she said: “In Scar- 
borough, where I came from, it is always the 
custom to baptize and bury a boy before a girl.” 
And she added, when I pressed for a reason: 
« Poesn’t it look reasonable?” Further “ de- 
ponent sayeth not.” This is the reverse of the 


custom named in 2"@ 8, i, 226, but accords with | 


that named by your earlier correspondent in 
1* S. ii. 197. 

An Infant Palm.—On examining an infant’s 
hand, the mother excused the dirt of its palm by 
saying: “‘ You know we never wash the palm of 
an infant’s hand: my other child was eighteen 
months old before I ever washed his palm.” On 
expressing my surprise at such a dirty excuse, 


she replied: “They say, if an infant’s palm is | 


washed, it will make it ‘light fingered.’ ” 

Dressing an Infant.—When an infant is first 
dressed, its clothes should never be put on over 
its head (which is very unlucky), but drawn over 
its feet. GrorGe Lioyp. 

Darlington, 

Somnambulism.— 

“ Among other pleasant talke, he shewed hir how hee 
doubted that hee was not well christened: for, as hee 
said, hee vsed oftentimes to rise out of his bed in his 
sleepe, and going about the house, should doe he wist not 
what himselfe.”— The Image of Idlenesse, sig. e. iij. verso, 
1581. 


Superstition about Cats.— 

“ A child of eighteen months old was found dead near 
Plymouth; and it appeared, on the coroner’s inquest, 
that the child died in consequence of a cat sucking its 
breath, thereby occasioning a strangulation.” — Annual 


Register, Jan. 25, 1791. 
W. Atpis Wrieurt, 
rrin. Coll., Cambridge. 

A Norfoll: Vulgar Error.— 

“ At Norwich, on Saturday, a woman was summoned 
from Horsted for throwing water over another woman, 
The evidence showed that the defendant fetched two pails 
of clean water from some little distance for the purpose 
mentioned; but before ducking the complainant she 
washed her hands in it, and on inquiry as to her motive 
for doing so, it was found that it was done in the belief 
that if a person throws dirty water over another the law 
is powerless, and can have no hold upon the individual 
committing such an assault. The magistrates showed 
her the fallacy of such a belief by fining her 6d. and costs, 
wr the alternative of a month’s imprisonment.”— Stamford 
Mercury, July 26, y 


A. O. V. P. 


A New Ciock Drat.— Having occasion to call 
at a dram shop, to inquire the locus in quo of a 
person of whom I was in search, I observed a 
clock which recorded the hour and minute of the 
day in the same way as the office almanacs do, by 
shifting the day of the week, the day of the 
month, and the name of the month. This clock 
I read as follows : — 

27 MINUTES 
PAST 
l. 

In a minute’s time the figure 7 slided down, 
and 8 appeared ; in another minute’s time the 8 
slided down, and 9 appeared. The figure in the 
ten’s place, 2, would, in like manner (for I did 
not wait to see it), slide down to show 3, as 9, in 
the unit’s place, slid down to admit of the ap- 
pearance of 0. The figure representing the hour 
changes after the lapse of 60 minutes. The words 
“minutes” and “past” are fixtures. This clock 
cost 45/. T. J. Bucxrton. 


A Navat Yarn on “Drawrye tHE Lone 
sow.” — The following affair was honourable to 
the parties, according to the Code of Honour of 
the day. Itso happened that a naval officer in 
conversation after dinner inquired of Lieutenant 
Cecil if he knew the gallant Captain Stackpole 
of the Statira frigate. Lieut. Cecil replied he 
did, and had the best opinion of him as a brave 
officer, but inadvertently added, that he believed 
him capable occasionally of “drawing the long 
bow.” This answer became a topic of conversa- 
tion in the gun-room of the Statira, and at length 
reached the ears of Capt. Stackpole. Four years 
however elapsed before the two officers met; but 
the opportunity at last offered, when the Statira 
was lying in the harbour of Port Royal, and the 
Argo, of which Cecil was senior lieutenant, hap- 
pened to enter that port. Capt. Stackpole imme- 
diately wrote to Cecil to inquire whether he had 
made use of the offensive words. Cecil answered 


| that he had no recollection of having used the 


yhrase; but as a brother officer and a man of 
Siemens had quoted his words, he could not act 
otherwise than avow them. The result was a 
duel, in which Capt. Stackpole, receiving a shot 
on the shoulder which shattered his epaulet, fell 
dead on the spot, and His Majesty’s navy was 
thus deprived of the service of a brave and meri- 
torious officer. “To draw the long bow” is, or 
rather was, to exercise the gift of narrating @ la 
Munchausen. 3 

Stratford, Essex. 


J.5. 


DeaTH oF THE OLDEST ENGLISH RESIDENT IN 
SmMYRNA.— 

“The journals of the Levant announce the somewhat 
sudden decease, at an advanced age, of the senior and 
highly-respected member of the English community at 
Smyrna, Charlton Merrittall, Esq., established there for 
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nearly half a century, during which he has expended 
immense sums in objects of Christian charity and bene- 
ficence, without reference to creed or nationality, His 
loss is universally mourned, and by no class more than 
that of the indigent and destitute.” 

The above extract has been going the rounds of 
the English papers during the present month, 
and I have the pleasure of sending it to “ N. & Q.,” 
that an unaccountable and important error which 
it contains may be at once corrected. The name 
of the gentleman lately deceased is so wrongly 
given that, when reading the extract, his many 
friends in England and other countries would never 
know to whom the complimentary and truthful 
obituary notice refers. Thirty-eight years ago, 
when a traveller in Asia Minor, I was fortunate 
in enjoying the honour and pleasure of Mr. Charl- 
ton Whittall’s acquaintance; and will only add, 
though much might be written, that he lived like 
an English gentleman, and his death is deeply 
regretted. It is painful to note that since my 
visit to Smyrna all the heads of the English 
families whom I knew so well are now deceased— 
the Werrys, Woodmass’, Jacksons, Maltass’, Han- 
sons, Purdies, and Perkinses have all passed away, 
my much esteemed friend, the late Charlton 
Whittall, Esq., as the oldest English resident, 
having been the last to follow. Ww. W. 

Malta, July, 1867. 


PaRoNoMASIA. — On the demise of the famous 
French tragedian Le Kain, a contest arose between 
three of his colleagues, Molé, Monvel, and La Rive, 
for the succession to his réles, when the patro- 
nymic of the last of these candidates was thus 
played upon ; — 

“ Ah! quel affreux malheur m‘arrive, 
A dit Melpoméne & Caron; 
Le Kain a passé |’Acheron, 
Mais il n’a point laissé ses talents sur /a rive.” 
E. L. S. 

Tae CENTRE or THE Untrep Stares.—It may 
be of interest to note that the centre of the 
United States has been definitely fixed. It is the 
city of Columbus, State of Nebraska, ninety-six 
miles west of Omaha. W. W. 


Deer Lear.—I copy the following from the 
Staffordshire Advertiser for August 17, 1867. I 
shall be glad to know whether the writer is cor- 
rect in saying that there is not another “ deer 
leap ”’ remaining in England : — 

“ Staffordshire is the only county in England which 
can boast of a‘ deer leap.’ This is to be found in Wolseley 
Park, the seat of Sir Charles Wolseley. The ‘ deer leap’ 
was an old feudal privilege, securing to certain lords of 
manors the right of making a high bank from which the 
deer out of the adjoining chase or forest would leap 
down into their own parks and be unable to get back 


again.” * 
W. I. 8S. Horton. 


* Some curious notes on Deer Leaps may be found in 
“N. & Q.,” 24 §, iii. 47, 99, 137, 195.—Eb. | 





eS, 


Asyssmnia.—In the Sal Nameh, or Official 
Almanac of the Sublime Porte for 1282, Habesh 
is stated to be under Mustapha Pasha, and in. 
cludes Massoua as a Kaimakamlik or Government 
under Suleiman Bey, Suakin as a Kaimakamlik 
under Perteo Effendi, and Meubona el fer, ag 
command or garrison under Suleiman Bey; but 
in 1283 all these places are represented by the 
latter command only. It is “laa the dig. 
trict called Habesh, or the ports and fortresses on 
the Abyssinian coast, have been transferred as fiefs 
to the Viceroy of Egypt, but in 1283 they are 
not separately registered under the head of Misr, 
Thus they constitute still both Turkish and 
Egyptian territory. Hype Crarkg, 


Queries. 


Private Act oF PARLIAMENT. — I am anxious 
to obtain information at once as to the existence 
or non-existence of an act alleged to have been 
passed since 1707. The alleged act is said to 
relate to the sale of estates partly or wholly in 
Hackney, and which estates were held by a per- 
son named Hammond. The act is mentioned 
without further details in a recent deed, and is 
suspected to be apocryphal, as the land is asserted 
to have formed part of the Lammas Lands of 
ITackney, now called London Field. B. H.C. 


Tue Crry Ports.—The history of that strange, 
improvident, careless knot of geniuses whom we 
dub the Elizabethan dramatists has from various 
causes, often stated, become obscured. Biographers, 
with their scanty materials, have somehow gene- 
rally omitted to notice at least one circumstance 
that may be obtained from the following list of 
some of those who held the office of Lord Mayor's 
laureate : — 

George Peele, 1585; Decker, 1603, 1612; Dug- 
dale, 1604; Anthony Munday, 1605, 1611, 1614- 
1616; Middleton, 1613, 1619, 1621, 1626; John 
Squire, 1620; Webster, 1624; Heywood, 1631, 
1633, 1637, 1638, 1639; Taylor, the Water-poet, 
1634; Edmund Gayton, 1655: I. B., 1656; John 
Tatham, 1657, 1664; Jordan, 1671, 1684; Taub- 
man, 1685, 1689; and Elkanah Settle, 1691- 
1716. 

Can any additions be made to the above ? 
Probably some one having access to the Corpora- 
tion records could furnish some information on 
the subject. Who is Dugdale, Squire, Gayton, 
orI. B.? * 

In connection with this query I would ask who 
besides Middleton, Ben Jonson, and Quarles, held 
the post of City Chronologer ? 

Jepuson Hvupanp SMITH. 





{* There is a good notice of Edmund Gayton in Wood's 
Athene by Bliss, iii, 756, With Wood's list of his writings 
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PERSIUS, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF LERISSA. 
I lately met with an edition of Persius with the 
commentary of -Elius Antonius Nebrissensis, 
printed at ‘Seville in 1504 by Kronberger; and, 
as this is considerably earlier than any edition 
(with this commentary) which I have found no- 
ticed by bibliographers, I send the following 
description of it: 

It is a thin folio of twenty-two leaves, without 
numerals or catchwords, but with signatures. 
The commentary, in Gothic letters, surrounds the 
text, which is in the Roman character. The first 
page is a woodcut title, with the arms and hat of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville, to whom on 
the following page the work is dedicated. The 
colophon on the 20th page is as follows : — 

* £)ii Antonii Nebrissensis gramatici in A. Persii 
flacci satyras perlucida indagatio ..... Per eundem re- 
cognita ac lucide approbata hispali ipressa impensis 
pmagnis Iohannis laurentii librarii arte et ingenio Jacobi 
Kroberger alemani, Anno Christiane salutis meccccutt, 
xv Kal, Aprilis.” 

Then follows, on the 21st page, a life of Persius, 
some remarks on satire, and an epigram by An- 
tonius Carreon. 

No notice of this edition is to be found in Brunet, 
Panzer, Ebert, or any other books which 1 have 
the opportunity of consulting. In the new edi- 
tion of Brunet the Complutensian edition of 1526 
is given as (apparently) the earliest edition with 
this commentary, and is described as one of the 
rarest editions of this poet. Brunet, however, 
notices the edition of Ascensius of 1523, which 
contains with others the commentaries of Lerissa. 

All the books printed at Seviile by Kronberger 
areof the greatest rarity, and I should be glad if 
any of your correspondents could refer me to any 
notice of this edition, or state anything as to its 
value or rarity. I should also be glad to be in- 
formed of any library where a copy may be found. 

gE ¢. 6 


_ Qvotatioxs.—I subjoin some quaint lines copied 
from a MS. book, and which appear to be ex- 
tracted from some other book, either in MS. or 
print. Can any of your readers point out to 
whom the lines refer, or from whence they ar 
derived ? ° 


e 


“A Solomon for wytt, a Solon for his wyll, 
A Cato for his publike care, a Tullie for his skyll, 
A Socrates for mynde that fearde no losse of breathe, 
A Myrrour for his godly lyfe, a Martyr for his deathe, 


may be compared that given in Bohn’s Lowndes. In 
London “he lived in a sharking condition, and wrote 
trite things merely to get bread to sustain him and his 
wife.” At his death, which took place on Dec, 12, 1666, 


he was the Oxford university bedel. 

London's Trjumph, 4to, 1656, by I. B. is attributed to 
John Bulteel in Bohn’s Lowndes, and in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum.—Ep. ] 
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A Joseph to forgeave, a Josua to guyde, 
As far from malice everie way, as prudence ys from 
pryde.” 
A. 


Who was the author of the lines — 
“ The shaggy wolfish skin he wore, 
Pinned by a polished bone before ” ? 
They are quoted by the late Rev. J. Mac Enery, 
in his Cavern Researches. Wa. PENGELLY. 
“ Lovest thou greatness ? I will love it too. 
For thee my life shall change its peaceful hue. 
I'll climb with eagle wings the vaulted sky, 
And if for me capricious Fortune’s star 
Shall dimly shine or sternly frown afar, 
What matter ? in the glory of thine eye 
I'll read approval, and contented die.” 
J. MANUEL. 


Can “N. & Q.” inform me in what work I can 
find the following lines ? — 


“ Truth will fail thee never, never! 
Though thy bark be tempest-driven, 
Though each plank be rent and riven, 
Truth will bear thee on for ever.” 
F. T. M. 


Who is the author of the hymn commencing — 
“ Day by day the Master walketh 
By his suffering servant’s side ” ? 
A. P. 

A Crriovs Srat.—A deed, which was exe- 
cuted in 1697 by persons all of the family of 

| Hartill except one, who had married a Hartill, 
bears the impression of a curious seal. This seal 
is circular, and in its centre there is a heart with 
the broader part upwards. The heart is pierced 
through with two arrows saltireways: the barbed 
heads of which protrude on each side of the base 
of the heart, whilst their other ends protrude on 
the right and left of the upper = of the heart. 
Immediately over the heart is a human eye, open, 
with three small lines extending downwards eon 
it. Opposite to the middle of the heart there is 
a crescent, on each side of it, with the convex 
side towards the heart. The seal does not show 
any tinctures, and is by no means well cut. 

I shall be much obliged to any of your readers 
who may be able to explain this seal. 

I should mention that the name of the family 
was also spelled Harthill; and they used a seal 
bearing, on a mount proper, a stag lodged: and 
probably Harthill is the more correct spelling. I 

| enclose a sketch of the seal. C. 8. G. 


Tue Srars 1xv Arasic.—In what work shall I 
find the names of the stars in Arabic, their ety- 
mology, meaning, and pronunciation so far as 
possible? Of course I mean the latest, most 
scientific, and most accurate information possible 

| on the point. CHARLES OsBORNE. 


Wuitstn Tryste Farr. — There was about a 


century ago, and is now I suppose, a fair called 
! 
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Whitsun Tryste, held on a hill near Woolner in | that Mr. Hullah in The Song Book Lary had 


Northumberland. Is there any town or village at 
the place where this fair is held, or is it like some 
few other meetings of the same nature held at a 
distance from human habitation? What is known 
of its history? Is it held by charter or prescrip- 
tion ? Cornvs. 


West's Prcrvrr.—I have a proof print of 
West's picture, “The Staying of the Plague on 
the Repentance and Sacrifice of David at the 
Threshing Floor of Araunah the Jebusite”; and 
David is prostrate before the altar, wearing his 
crown. I have not had an opportunity of looking 
at the original, but it has struck me that David 
ought not to have had his crown on his head. 
Will you be kind enough to say if it be so in the 
original, whether it ought to have been so re- 
presented, and what warrant is there for it ? 

Joun Samvet WRIGHT. 

Laburnum Villa, Leamington. 


Queries with Answers. 


“Tue Warrv’ Heart.” —I shall be glad if 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” can supply me with 
additional information to what is given below, re- 
lative to the sweet and pathetic song commenc- 
ing — 

“ Gin living worth could win my heart, 
You would na speak in vain; 
Sut in the darksome grave its laid, 
Never to rise again.” 

After floating for some time anonymously, it was 
claimed as the production of Miss Blamire of 
Hackwood, the author of “And ye shall walk 
in Silk Attire,” “ The Trayeller’s Return,” “ What 
ails this Heart 0’ mine?” &c. Four things point 
definitely to her as the writer of it—viz. the date 
of its appearance, its general history, its marked 
style of expression, and the delicate touches of 
feminine feeling it contains. Its history, so far as 
I have been able to trace it, is as follows. Both 
the words and music were first published in Lon- 
don about the year 1788—“Sold by Joseph Dale, 
No. 19, Cornhill; ” “sung by Master Knyvett.” 
Stenhouse conjectures that it is “an imitation of 
the Scottish style, and a very successful one;” 
and Allan Cunningham, writing in 1825, remarks 
that “it has been some six-and-thirty years be- 
fore the public, and if it be written by an English 
pen, it is written with a Scottish spirit.” 

Charles Mackay prints it as Miss Blamire’s, and 
says :—‘ This excellent song is erroneously stated 
in The Garland of Scotia to be the production of 
one Jeanie Ferguson.” For further evidence see 
Gilchrist, Whitelaw, John Wilson (the vocalist), 
Maxwell, and the British Museum Catalogue. 
With this mass of information before me in favour 
of Miss Blamire’s claim, I was surprised to find 


revived the old heresy—innocently enough, I sup. 
pose—by printing it as Jeanie Ferguson’s. Now, 
I would like to know some more particulars re. 
specting this said Jeanie Ferguson from the one 
or two persons who have thus used her name, 
Those holding a different opinion have a right to 
know where she lived, what she wrote, and whe- 
ther she was a real personage or only a myth 
Srpney Grier, 

[“The Waefu’ Heart” is included among The Poetical 
Works of Miss Susanna Blamire, Edin, 12mo, 1842, p. 207. 
The editor, Mr. Patrick Maxwell, in the Memoir prefixed 
to the volume (pp. xl. to xliii.) has gone far to settle the 
claim of Miss Blamire as the author of this very beauti- 
ful song. But who Jeanie Ferguson was must be lefts 
query. } 


Syowpon CastLe.— This ancient royal resi- 
dence is said to have been in Ross-shire; but 
though a native of that county, I have never 
been able to discover there the locality of Snow- 
don. In Scott’s Lady of the Lake (Appendix and 
note 3z) it is stated that Stirling Castle was 
called “ Snowdoun” by William of Worcester, 
“‘ who wrote about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury;” also that Sir David Lyndsay bestows the 
same epithet upon it in his Complaynt of the 
Papingo—“ fair Snawdoun.” “ Snowdon” is the 
official title of one of the Scottish heralds, “ whos 
epithets seem in all countries to have been fantas- 
tically adopted from ancient history or romance ;” 
and in Seton’s excellent work on The Law ad 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland he alludes to the 
Snowdon Herald as follows (p. 37): “Snowdon 
is named from Snowdon Castle im the shire of 
Ross, another ancient residence of the Scottish 
monarchs.” There are, therefore, good grounds for 
supposing that this “ancient castle” was situate 
in hawchiee; and accordingly I forward my 
query on the subject for elucidation in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” ALS. A 

India, 

[ We, like our correspondent, have totally failed in 
finding any evidence of the existence of a Snowdon Castle 
in Ross-shire. As to the Snowdon Herald, there seems t 
be no doubt that he took his title from Stirling. Th 
designations of other officials of the Lord Lyon, such 
as Bute and Rothesay, show that their offices cannot date 
earlier than the accession of Robert IT. in 1371, and that 
they are probably several years later, which makes them 
almost contemporary with William of Worcester. Sit 
David Lyndsay was a most competent authority, being 
himself Lord Lyon King-at-Arms, at a time when the 
earlier records of his office were still in existence. They 
were afterwards most seriously injured by an accidental 
fire. | 


tonERT HotmEs.—If my memory be correct, @ 
The Times of 1858-1859 there was an account of 
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the death of Holmes the celebrated “father of paper Press in England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act 


the bar,” a well-known and very eminent Irish | 


counsel. At the time of his reported death he was 
said to be one hundred yearsof age. This account 
was afterwards contradicted by a Times corre- 
spondent, who stated that Holmes was still alive, 


but this correspondent said nothing about his age. | 


Can you kindly furnish a short account of this 
celebrated Irishman, and what ultimately became 
of him? He was in great antagonism to the poli- 
tical powers of the day, and never had asilk gown, 
but ultimately the king’s counsel, or queen’s coun- 


sel, used to allow their venerable “father” to sit | 


in the first rank, at least on dit. *Epwrnuatixés. 


f Father Holmes of the North-east Bar died in Eaton | 


Place, Belgrave Square, on November 30, 1859, at the 


patriarchal age of ninety-four. There is an excellent 


biographical notice, accompanied with a portrait, of this | 


ornament of the Irish bar, in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine for January, 1848, vol. xxxi, 122-133.] 


Camogns’ “ Lustap.”—Can you tell me how 
many English translations there are of the Lusiad 
by Camoens, and which is the best? J. D. O. J. 

[The Lusiad of Camoens, the prince of Portuguese 
poets, has been translated by the following Englishmen : 
Sir Richard Fanshaw in 1655; Wm. Julius Mickle in 
1776; Thomas Moore Musgrave in 1826; E. Quillinan 
(Books i. to v.) in 1853; and by Sir T. Mitchell in 1854, 
According to Southey (Quarterly Review, xxvii. 27), 
Mickle’s is “ the most unfaithful of all translations;” yet, 
strange to say, his version of The Lusiad has gone through 
several editions, which cannot be said of the others, Of 
the later translations we know little or nothing. Southey, 
in the article just referred to, preferred that by the old 
royalist, although it is “ pitched in a wrong key.” The 
English reader, he adds, “ who desires to see the plan and 
character of The Lusiad, must still have recourse to Fan- 
shaw.” A list of the editions of the works of Camoens, 
and of the various translations in most languages, is 
printed in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. iii, 18-20. ] 


Enetish Jovurnatism.—Could you kindly 
inform me what works or periodicals I should 
consult in order to obtain sufficient information 
towards the compiling of a work on English jour- 
nalism from its origin down to the present time ? 

J. More@an. 

Soho Square. 

The following works may be consulted : (1.) Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 7 vols. 
8vo. (2.) Nathan Drake's “ Essays, Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Historical, illustrative of the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian,” 3 vols. 12mo, 1805. (3.) Drake’s “ Essays, 
Biographical, Critical, and Historical, illustrative of the 


> : , 
Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler,” 2 vols. 12mo, 1809. | 


(4.) “The Fourth Estate: Contributions towards a His- 
tory of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of the Press,” by 
F. Knight Hunt, 2 vols. 8vo, 1850. (5.) “The History 
of British Journalism from the Foundation of the News- 


in 1855, by Alexander Andrews, 2 vols. 8vo, 1859.) 


BattLe or Hartaw.—J. M. in his interestin 
note (3° S. xii. 101) refers to two old Scottish 
ballads. Can you inform me if the one mentioned 
as being given from tradition in “N. & Q.” bears 
the date August 4, 1759, and commences — 
“ Frae Dunideer as I came through, 

Down by the hill of Bannachie, 

Alongst the Lands of Garioch, 

Great pity it was to hear and see 

The news and noisom harmony 

That e’er the dreary day did daw, 

Crying the Coronoch on hie, 

Alas! alas! for the Harlaw,” &.? 

W. R. G. 

Aberdeen. 

[ The original ballad of “The Battle of Harlaw,”’ 
printed in “ N, & Q.” 3'¢ 8, vii. 393, commences— 

“ As I cam in by Dunidier, and down by Wetherha’.” 
But the common version, quoted by W. R.G. will be 
found (without any date) in The Evergreen, by Allan 
Ramsay, ed. 1761, i, 78, and in Aytoun’s Ballads of Scot- 
land, i, 64, ed, 1859. | 


Replies. 
BISHOP GIFFARD. 
(3"¢ S. xi. 455-6; xii. 76.) 

1. Dr. Bonaventure Giffard was born, about 
the year 1643, at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, 
of an old and respectable Catholic family. He 
was sent, at an early age, to Douay College, in 
France, and from thence proceeded to complete 
his ecclesiastical studies at the University of 
Paris in October, 1667. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1677 from the Sorbonne, 
having previously been ordained as a secular 
priest. Having proceeded on the English mis- 
sion, he became Chaplain to King James IL, and 
was appointed, by royal mandate of that monarch, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, on the 
death of Bishop Samuel Parker; he was, ac- 
cordingly, installed by proxy March 31, 1688, and 
on June 15 following, “ took possession of his seat 
in the chappel, and lodgings belonging to him as 
President.”’ (Wood's Athene Ovxonienses, ii. 621, 
edit. 1692.) 

On the change of government at the Revolution 
shortly afterwards, he was removed from the 
presidentship by the Bishop of Winchester, and 
Hough restored, October 25, 1688. 

Pope Innocent XI. nominated Dr. Giffard to 
the episcopate by letters apostolical, dated January 
30, 1688, and he was consecrated in the Ban- 
queting Hall, at Whitehall, on Low Sunday, 
April 22 following, by Mgr. Ferdinando d’Adda, 
Archbishop of Amasia in partibus infidelium, and 
Nuncio Apostolic in England, with the title of 
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Bishop of Madaurus, or Madaura— “ Episcopus 
Madaurensis,” an ancient episcopal see in Numidia, 
suffragan of Metropolitan of Cirta. (Morcelli’s 
Africa Christiana, i. 209-10, where is noted 
among the titular bishops of that see, “ Bona- 
VENTURA, M.DC.LXxx1II. (Brev. Ben. xiil. &c.),” 
and his successor, in 1708, as Anthony-Ignatius- 
Muntzer, which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the date of Bishop Giffard’s death, twenty-three 
years afterwards.) The new bishop was ap- 
pointed first Vicar-Apostolic of the New Midland 
Jistrict of England, in 1688, and also had charge 
of the Western District from 1708 to 1713; in 
March, 1703, he was translated from the Midland 
to the Southern or London District, which he 
held till his death at Hammersmith, in Middlesex, 
March 12, 1733, when he had attained the nine- 
tieth year of his age and forty-fifth of his epis- 
copate. His remains were interred in old St. 
Pancras churchyard, London, and have probably 
been desecrated by the late railway changes there. 

There is a print by Claude du Bosc, which was 
done in 1719, and in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. See Noble’s Biographical History of Eng- 
land, yol. vi. p. 109, edit. 1524, where it is stated 
that — 

“ He was much esteemed by men of different religions, 
and especially by those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with his character. It is certain that he died at 
Hammersmith, in the reign of George the Second, aged 
about ninety. The dates of his age assigned by Dod and 
others at the time of his death differ considerably from 
the era on his print, which is very probably right. See 
Noble’s Continuation,” 





2. The Bishop of Montpellier- -~Mons Pessula- 
nus, not “* Montepessutanus ’’ — on Noy. 22, 1792, 
was Mor. Joseph-Francois de Malide, born July 
12, 1712, at Paris, nominated Bishop of Av- 
ranches, in Normandy August 6, 1766, and con- 
secrated on the 3lst of same month; translated to 
see of Montpellier May 9, 1774; a deputy to the 
States General of France in 1789; refused to 
resign his bishopric at the Concordat of 1801, and 
died in exile in London, in 180—, an “ anticon- 
cordataire ”; probably also interred at St. Pancras. 

3. The Bishop of Dijon, on February 11, 1793, 
was Mgr. René de Montiers de Mérinville, born 
in 1742, in diocese of Limoges; nominated to see 
of Dijon — “ Divionensis ” — April 23, 1787, and 
consecrated May 13 following. In obedience to 
the Concordat of 1801, he resigned his bishopr:c, 
and was administrator of the diocese of Lyons 
until the nomination of Cardinal Fesch to that 
archbishopric, August 4, 1802. He also appears 
to have been bishop designate of Chambery, in 
Savoy, then, as now, part of the French empire ; 
but, as another appointment was made in 1806, 
Mgr. de Mérinville was probably not confirmed in 
that see, and he became a Canon of the Imperial 
Chapter of Saint-Denis, where he was apparently 
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still living in 1827. (“ Richard et Giraud,” 

Bibliotheque Sacrée, vol. xxviii. p. 277, edit. 1827.) 
These replies will afford all the information 

regarding the three altar-stones asked for by Mz 

C, Parritt, Cottles. A.3. A, 
Allahabad, E. I, 


The Giffards have a splendid place in the parish 
from which I write, with a fine modern house 
(one of Sir John Soane’s), elegant grounds, and 
a sheet of artificial water which I believe has not 
its parallel in England. Their pedigree is one of 
the most perfect in England, and is traceable, 
without one failure of heirs male, to two genera- 
tions before the Conquest. Mr. Planché and Sir 
Bernard Burke will verify my assertion, having 
had extensive correspondence with me on the 
subject. 

I printed in 1858, for private distribution, a 
short account of the history of this parish; and 
in that little volume is a sheet pedigree of the 
Giffards, which includes a record of upwards of 
200 persons. I will make a brief extract from 
this. Every entry I made between the twelfth 
and eighteenth centuries was confirmed by original 
charters, still in my possession: 

Walter Giffard. Lord of Phillippa, danchter and coheiress 


Chillington, ob. 1632. Edward W hite. cf Southwarn- 
borough, co. Hants, 


7th eon, 
Ardrew Giffard = Catherine, 
of Wolverhamp- | daughter of 
ton. Sir Walter 


Ist son, six other eight 
Peter Giffard eons. daughters. 
of Chillington. 


Leveson, of 
W. H. 


ist son, 3rd son, 2nd son, 
Thomas, succeeded Andrew, a Bonaventure, Bishop of 
his pater. priest, ob. Madeura(not Madura), 
7. ob. 1733. 


Andrew, the father of the bishop, was killed 
in a skirmish near Wolverhampton early in the 
Civil War. Bonaventure was born in Wolver- 
hampton in 1642. (Giffard House still stands in 
Wolverhampton, and the wealthy manor of Stow- 
heath, which covers many square miles of the 
“ Black Country,” and was the inheritance of the 
Levesons, is to this day the joint property of the 
Giffards and the Dukes of Sutherland.) 

Bishop Giffard was a perfect man. He was not 
only made a portion of the Romish hierarchy 
under James II., but that insane king nominated 
the bishop to be president of Magdalen (Oxon). 
There is a fine portrait of the bishop at Chil- 
lington —a life-size half-length. He died im 
London, was buried in St. Pancras (together with 
his brother Andrew), and though his tomb has 
disappeared, I send you the copy of the inserip- 
tion once upon it, which I obtained from Chil- 
lington. Devonshire has not the faintest claim 
to be the nativity-place of Bonaventure Giffard. 
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* 
“ Sub hoe lapide junguntur cineres 
Fratrum duorum in vita conjunctissimorum 
BoNAVENTUR® Girrarv, E.M.V.A. 
et ANDRE& GiFrrarD, P. 
Qui ex nobili in Agro Staffordiensi familia ori 
' Pietati in Deum et charitati erga homines, 
Jam inde a juvenilibus annis 
Se totos dedentes, 
3onis ideo apprime chari, 
Malorum vexationibus quandoque objecti, 
Egregia semper apud omnes fama ; 
Omnia qux virtutem, ingenium, doctrinam, sequi amant 
Bona malaque affatim experti: 
Deficientibus demum corporis viribus, 
Aliis plorantibus, 
Ipsi leti huic mundo clauserunt oculos, 
Meliori mox aperturi. 
Vade, lector, et quod vite superest similiter impende, 
Sic tibi metipsi optime consules, 
Sic illis dum vixerunt gratiam fecisses maximam, 
Sic etiam mortuos letari facies. 
Vale, tuique eorumque causa 
Jam feliciter hac vita defungtorum 
Saepe recordare. 
BoNAVENTURA natus A.D. 1642, obiit Martii 12, 175 
Alter, biennio post natus, obiit Sept. 14, 1714. 
Requiescant in pace.” 
J. HH. 





Brewood, Stafford. 


RATTENING. 
(3° S. xii. 145.) 

In answer to the interesting communication of 
your correspondent Este the word rattening, or to 
ratten (not rattan, as used by Dr. Vaughan in his 
Age of Great Cities), in its present application, 
and especially as now understood, appears to be 
of modern growth. 

I do remember—though I cannot speak with 
absolute certainty on this point—of its having 
been thus applied thirty years ago. This word, 
and the growth and use of other trade and slang 
terms as applied to these practices, would form a 
very interesting inquiry for philologists. I have 
indeed sometimes thought it might be possible to 
connect the origin of many of these words and 
practices with the condition and state of general 
intelligence of any particular trade, and especially 
with the moral character of trade secretaries and 
those who guided or literally “governed” the 
respective branches. 

I have now—though the occurrence to which I 
am about to allude took place more than thirty 
years since—a vivid recollection of a scene which 
occurred in connection with this subject. When 
a youth I went to reside for my health for several 
weeks with a family who occupied a small cot- 
tage on the banks of the Rivelin, a wild and 
beautiful spot about five miles to the west of 
Sheffield, the favourite haunt of the poet Ebene- 
zer Elliott, and the scene of many of his most 
thrilling poems — such as “The Ribble Din,” 
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“The Wyming Brook,” and “The Tree of Rivelin.” 
About two o’clock one morning, during my sojourn, 
the little community was thrown into a state of 
great excitement by one of those lawless and de- 
structive proceedings which have formed the 
subject of the recent Commission of Inquiry in 
Sheffield, and which had occurred during the night 
in one of the low “ grinding wheels” or sheds 
situate on the Rivelin, the machinery of which is 
driven by the stream. I still distinctly remember 
my impressions on visiting the scene of destruc- 
tion the following morning—grinding-stones, buffs, 
and glaziers broken, and lying scattered about the 
“hull;” straps or bands cut and destroyed, and 
some of them thrown into the mill-dam adjoin- 
ing. I have often since fancied that I heard in 
my sleep the noise during the night, but whether 
it was real or only imaginary I cannot now de- 
termine. The grinders and neighbours of whom 
I inquired said there had been a “‘ smash” at the 
“ Wolf-wheel ” (I think this was the name). But, 
to the best of my recollection, the word ratten was 
not then used at all. The term ratten (vy. a.), and 
rattening, its participle, is mostly applied to two 
processes : — 

1. Taking away, hiding, or destroying the bands 
or straps which connect the grinding-stones, &c. 
with the machinery, and by means of which they 
are rapidly made to revolve on their axes. 

2. Taking away the nuts or screw bolts by 


' which a pair of strong circular iron plates are 


fastened against the two sides of the stones, and 
which, to a great extent, prevent their breaking. 
By the careful use of these nuts and plates and 
strong iron chains attached to the “ horsing,” 
accidents are much less fatal than formerly. 

The process of wedging the stone upon the 
axle, or axle-tree as it is called, by tightly driv- 
ing in a number of wooden wedges, was always 
a source of great danger to the grinder; for if 
driven in too tightly (and it was necessary to 
have them much tighter when plates were not 
used) the stone was nearly sure to burst, and often 
with fatal results. There may have been in- 
stances, as stated by Dr. Vaughan, in which these 
wedges have been purposely driven in tighter by 
ratteners uring the night, but I hope and think 
they were of comparatively rare occurrence. In 
these cases, without either screws or plates, or 
even chains, which are both of comparatively 
modern date, death was nearly inevitable. The 
grinder’s “ horse,” or properly “horsing,” is a 
large solid oblong block of wood rounded off at 
the top for ease in sitting (hence the mhme hors- 
ing), upon which he sits astride, and his head 
being directly over the stone while at work. It 
is placed immediately behind and partly over the 
stone, and is secured in its position by strong 
hooks and chains on each side, which go into the 
ground. 
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“About a fortnight ago I heard a large stone 
break, or, as it is here termed, “ go off.” 
ease the chains which secure the horsing were 
good and strong, or death would have been in- 
stantaneous. As it was, the grinder was thrown 
upwards against the ceiling, and alighted on the 
drum-board, situate some five or six yards at 
the back of the stone. The portion of the 
stone which flew forward bent a thick iron-bar 
in the window frame. The result of this was a 
severe shaking only, and the man was able to 
attend his work a few days after. 

In speculating upon these questions I have 
sometimes wondered whether the habits and actions 


of that sly and mischievous little animal the rat | 


have had any connection with the origin of this 
term. The two processes are not much dissimi- 


lar. We have the words “to rat,” signifying to | 


run and to burrow; and a rattener is always sus- 
picious, and pursues his vocation stealthily, his 
deeds being those of darkness, and either “ bur- 
rows ” or is quickly off the spot. 

The editor of that excellent work the Imperial 
Dictionary gravely informs us that “the rat is 
one of the worst animal pests we have”; and 
from the same excellent source we have “to rat, a 
term of modern use, applied to one who deserts 
his political party for some interested motive ”; 
and in the workshop it is applied to one who takes 
employment in an establishment while the regular 
workmen have struck work. But the etymology 
of the word I must leave to the discussion of 
abler pens. 

ONE ENGAGED IN THE SHEFFIELD TRADE. 





In “ Hallamshire,” the district of which Shef- 


field is the capital, and indeed in Yorkshire gene- | 


rally by the common people, rat is pronounced 
rat’n, and hence the secret mischief done by one 
workman to another in trade disputes was called 
rattening. That is, doing ona larger scale what 
the “varmint”™” does on a smaller—such as 
“blending the scales and springs” of the cutler, 
cutting the “ wheel-bands ” of the grinder, or the 
bellows of the blade-forger, and other like in- 
juries. These wrongs were generally perpetrated 
during the night, and when in the morning the 
sufferer asked who had done the mischief, the 
reply was “The rats had been!” I believe this 
is the origin of a phrase with which I have been 
familiar for more than half a century, and which 
recent painful circumstances have made sadly fami- 
liar wherever an English newspaper is read. Of 
course, it has happened, in this as in other cases, 
that an expression used at first in a limited mean- 


ing has come to be used as signifying trade out- | 
I will not say it would | 


rages of whatever kind. 
be impossible to split a grinding-stone in the way 
described by Dr. Vaughan, but I never heard of 


such a case. I close with a literal illustration of 


In this | 


my etymology. An amateur in fancy engine. 
turning said to me the other day, “I have been 
| rattened ; I had just put a new cat-gut band u 
my lathe, and last might the rats have paver 


off, and I suppose eaten it!” J. 


HARVEST HOME. 
(3 S, xii. 148.) 


Amongst the Romans the festival of Ope con 
siva, on the 8th calend of September (=Aug. 25) 
to Rhea or Ops, was held in honour of the fruit- 
bearing earth. With the Greeks, the festival of 
Ceres corresponds, and was held in the month 
| BonSpourdv (August) for nine days; her name in 
Greek was Anuijrep os I'n uhrep), mother-earth, 
It was observed with special honours every fifth 
| year by the Athenians at Eleusis, and received the 
names of 7a wvoripia, the mysteries; and redcrt, 
perfection. Toneglect initiation into these my 
teries was deemed so heinous a crime that it 
formed part of the indictment against Socrates 
on which he was condemned to death. Besides 
these, the Greeks and Romans honoured Ceres 
with several festivals before and after harvests, 
é. g., the Mponpdécia and the ‘AAda, the Cerealia and 
the Ambarvalia. Amongst the Romans the whole 
month Sextilis (August) was under the protec- 
tion of Ceres, and the 4th ide (= the 10th) of that 
month was dedicated to Ops and Ceres. (See 
Virgil, Georgics, i. 147, 338; Tibullus, 1. i. 24) 
The Jews kept also two festivals (Exod. xxiii. 16), 
The worship of Mepcepévn, in November, was con- 
| nected with that of Ceres as the lesser mysteries: 
the myth refers to the sowing of the seed, its 
burial in the earth, and its produce as effected by 
the combined influence of the action of the atmo- 
sphere (= Jupiter) with that of the moistened 
earth (= Ceres). Thus Jupiter and Ceres are the 
| parents of Proserpine. The rape of Proserpine by 

Pluto represents the retention of the seed in the 
earth prior to its sprouting. He also symbolises 
the wealth derived from agriculture and mining. 
These myths were partially, but not fully, ex 
plained in the Eleusinian mysteries. In the lively 
fancy of the Greeks they also symbolised the im- 
mortality of the soul. T. J. Bucxtox. 

Streatham Place, S. 





There is no authority, as far as I am aware of, 
for supposing that a special holiday was kept 
this occasion in Greece; but we have reason t 
believe that harvest thanksgivings were render 
to Demeter at the mysteries of Eleusis, which 
were celebrated every year in September. The 
Olympic games and others were also held in con 
| nection with the harvest. We have more reliable 
| information concerning the celebration of the feast 
| in Italy. The Romans had fixed the 2lst of 
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August for the solemnity; this day was conse- | with the rod was universal in French conventual 


crated to the god Consus, and hence the feast bore 
the name of “ Consualia.” Sacrifices were offered 
on that day to the divinity by the Flamen Quiri- 
nalis and the Vestal Virgins, and games consisting 
chiefly in horse and chariot races were held in 
the circus. Horses and mules were adorned with 
flowers, and all domestic animals were allowed to 
rest.* 

Romulus is said to have established the Con- 
sualia, and it was at their first celebration that 
the Sabine women were carried off. The Con- 
sualia were the popular harvest feasts; four days 
after, on the 25th of August, essentially religious 
ceremonies were performed, and thanksgivings 
offered to the goddess of the harvest, Ops consivia, 
or Opiconsiva. (See Varro, L. L. vi. 21; Fest. 186, 
Huell.; Macrob. iii. 9, 4.) G. A. 8. 





Fosbrooke says, the old Gauls used to parade a 
figure of Berecynthia over the fields in a car drawn 


schools during the last century. It was not used, 
however, by Madame de Maintenon in her model 


establishment at St. Cyr; although, curiously 


enough, we are entitled to infer, from a passage in 
the Memoirs of Madame Campan, that this en- 
lightened woman, who flourished a full century 
after the bigoted Madame de Maintenon, and who 
educated the sisters of Napoleon, occasionally 
employed the rod as a means of discipline. If we 
are to credit M. Michelet, in his Priests, Women, 
and Families, the corporeal chastisement of female 


| scholars is still persisted in by the Ladies Supe- 
| riors of French nunneries; but this statement is 


by oxen, the people following in crowds, dancing, | 
A - 


singing, &c., for the success of the crops. This 
figure is called by Dr. Clarke Ceres, by Brand 
Vacuna, to whom the Romans offered sacrifices at 
the end of harvest. In Scotland the harvest home 
is called kirn, or cornbaby, and the harvest supper 
mell supper in the north of England. Servant and 
master sit at the same table conversing freely to- 


gether. This custom is probably derived from the | 


Jews at the feast df tabernacles, and also from the 
heathens, Macrobius mentioning it. 
Joun Piaeor, Jun. 
“ Agricole prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus, et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum, et pueris, et conjuge fida ; 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis :evi.” 
Hor., Ep., lib. ii. ep, i. 139-44. 
R.C. 
Cork, 
WHIPPING FEMALES. 
(5° S. x. 72, 155.) 
. Your correspondent T. F. justly remarks that 
the punishment of whipping girls is not now 
practised in France, but it was very general during 
the last century.” On this head, see a very 
curious passage in Voltaire’s Raison par Alphabet, 
article “ Verges.” The remarks made are so very 
crude and literal as to be untranscribable save in 
the pages of a medical journal ; but it is sufficient 
to note here that the punishment of grown girls 
b * See Dion. Halic. Ant. Rom., i, 33:—KevoovdAia 8t 
one Pwuaiwy Aeyneva KaTecrhoavro, ev mapa “Pw- 
Malors €f “ous eAwiovew Epywv temot Kal dpeis Kal oré- 
Porras Tas Kepadas KvOec. 


| un vieillard érotique.” 
| punishment, as applied to females, has entirely died 


probably inspired by the peculiar temperament 
of the historian whom Pontmartin has called 
The truth is that corporal 


out in France in all save a few remote village 
schools, and perhaps in the establishments known 
as “ Maisons de Correction,” and which answer 
to our Reformatory Schools. In these last, it is 
believed, refractory girls are sometimes punished 
by whipping, but never without a formal per- 
mission from the governmental authorities. The 
instrument used is, not a birch-rod, but the mar- 
tinet, & scourge composed of leathern thongs—a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, or rather twelve tails in fact. 
Of the ancient prevalence of the practice, French 
literature is full of particulars. In the memoirs 
of the famous religious visionary, Madame Bou- 
rignon—who herself kept a kind of reformatory 


| school—the whipping of children finds repeated 
| mention; and it was generally to escape an im- 


| evil spirit. 


pending whipping that the girls denounced them- 
selves as being bewitched, or possessed by the 
They thus became objects, not of 


anger, but of sympathy. In droll converse to this 


| is the story told by Tallemant des Réaux of the 


| gentleman who had two grown 


daughters at 
school with the nuns of Loudun, “ bewitched” 


| by Urbain Grandier. In consequence of the scan- 


dal created by that affair, he took his daughters 
away from Loudun, engaged a strong-minded 
and strong-armed governess for them, and by dint 
of sound and continued flogging succeeded in ex- 
orcising the tempter from their bodies. 

The miserable women who were confined in 
the prison-hospitals of Bicétre and La Salpetriére 
were habitually and repeatedly scourged ; but the 


| last female publicly whipped by judicial decree in 


France is supposed to have been Jeanne St. Remi 
de Valois, Countess de la Mothe, who, tied to a 
cart; and with a halter round her neck, suffered 
both whipping and branding as a punishment for 
her share in the abstraction of the Diamond Neck- 
lace. It is stated, however, in contemporary ac- 
counts, that “the whipping was slight and pro 


forma.” The Revolutionary Convention, to their 


eternal honour, completely abolished the judicial 
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flagellation of females; but, as it is impossible 
under the sun to attain perfection, we find that, 
both before and after the Reign of Terror, the 
opulace frequently took the law into its own 
cate and that the victims of its wrath were 
often females. Thus, the 7ricoteuses were accus- 
tomed to waylay nuns who had been driven from, 
or refused to leave their convents, and shamefully 
fustigate them; and, after the Terror, the tables 
were turned, and the Jeunesse Dorée, seizing on 
the Tricoteuses and Jacobines, fustigated them 
quite as shamefully. See the works of MM. de 
Goncourt and Ponsard’s Lion Amoureux, passim. 
The most famous case of the kind is that of 
Théroigne de Méricourt, who was publicly flogged 
by a mob of women on the Terrasse des Feuil- 
lants. She went mad through rage and shame, 
and lay for twenty years in the lunatic asylums of 
Bicétre and Charenton. Whenever she could 
escape the vigilance of her gaolers, she would 
strip herself naked and endeavour to administer 
to herself the degrading infliction she had suffered 
at the hands of the populace. 

The prohibition of this barbarous and indecent 
punishment, as applied to women, is one of the 
surest signs of advancing civilisation. The whip- 

ing of women in Russia is now strictly for- 
Pidden. Even in Austria—wiere, until a very 
recent period, female prisoners were subject to 
the lash, the female warder who administered 
the castigation receiving one and eightpence for 
each execution—the custom has been abolished 
by a special clause in the new penal code. The 
whipping-houses in Holland, whither sometimes 
young ladies of the best families were sent to be 
“corrected,” were abrogated by Louis Bonaparte ; 
and in England, save in a very few rare instances, 
which have only to be known to be at once de- 
nounced and stigmatised, the rod and the cane, 
so far as girls are concerned, have been laid by 
for ever. 

It is curious to mark that these obsolete im- 
plements of torture should linger in two coun- 
tries: one of them the oldest, and the other the 
newest, in point of civilisation in the world. In 
China the bamboo continues to be a recognised 
institution, and females are not exempt from its 
operation ; and in the United States, the land par 
excellence of lady-worship, the corporal punish- 
ment of school-girls still, in a very mitigated form, 
obtains. There is no need to recur to the case of 
the young lady of seventeen who was whipped 
at the public school at Cambridge. I hold such 
a case to be thoroughly exceptional, and the brute 
who inflicted the outrage has doubtless long since 
been expelled from his post. The indelicate 
yunishment of children, either little or big, in the 
oo States, is all but entirely unknown both 
in male or female, public and private; and, if 
attempted, would be at once put down by public 





es 


opinion. Nor is such a thing as a birch-rod to be 
seen in any American school; but strokes on the 
hands, arms, and shoulders, given with a ruler, g 
hickory switch, or a leathern strap (cut into a 
kind of fringe, after the manner of the Scottish 
tawse), are a common means of discipline in 
schools for both sexes. It must be remembered 
that, in America, boys and girls are often edu- 
cated together; and that, even when the pupils 
are of one sex only, girls are as frequently 
taught by masters as boys are by mistresses, It 
is claimed that, when the mode of instruction js 
identical, there should be no dissimilarity in the 
method of discipline. Girls are quite as trouble 
some as boys; nor does the equal meting out of 
stripes—administered without cruelty and with- 
out indelicacy—to both sexes appear in the least 
to diminish the reverent consideration in which 
ladies are held in the States, and the obsequious 
affection with which the ruder sex regard them. 
It is of very frequent occurrence for the school 
teacher to marry the young lady whom he has 
formerly caned. For the rest the system seems 
to work well enough, for the Americans are cer- 
tainly the best educated nation in the world. 

In conclusion it may be noted, as an instance of 
the mental confusion into which we may be led 
by the vexed question of “indelicacy” in corporal 
punishments, that, in The Travels of Edward 
Thompson, Esq., published about 1743, the author 
highly compliments the Turks on the deceney 
with which they manage the application of the 
bastinado to female criminals. Their naked limbs 
are not exposed, says Mr. Thompson, as is the 
custom at Bridewell and Newgate. Their feet, even, 
were not bared ; but they were bastinadoed in what 
we euphuistically term “ the old-fashioned style,” 
but always with their drawers or trousers on! It 
was on what the Americans call the “hinder 
stomach ” that the Janissaries also were punished, 
it not being deemed expedient to injure their 
marching qualities by blows on the feet. 

Book Wor. 


“ Ye Martners or Encranp ” (3° S. xii. 176) 
I beg to be allowed, once for all, and in the strongest 
manner, to protest against such attempts, which 
must call equally daring and futile, as have lately 
appeared in “N. & Q.,” to cobble and tinker out 
greatest works of genius, such as Campbell’ 
immortal Odes. Some of these remarks seem 
dictated by the very spirit of prosaic hype 
criticism. I cannot conceive that such objections 
as that (in poetry) while the shore may be called 
native, the seas washing it may not—or that a flag 
cannot be said to brave the breeze—require aay 
reply. And as for the “ hyperbole” of one thousand 
years, had we not better calculate the exact number 
of calendar months since our first naval victory, 
and try and put that in? The idea, too, of sub- 
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stituting such jaw-breaking cacophony as “ War's 
bolt,” &e., for the flowing melody familiar to all 
schoolboys, might make one shudder. Surely 
the fate of Bentley’s “emendations” of Milton 
may deter us smaller people from the attempt to 
«improve ” Campbell. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley. 

Fart St. Vixcent (3 S. xii. 106.) —It may 
be needful to explain to non-nautical readers the 
salute on stepping upon the quarter-deck of a 
British man-of-war. Such an one has to consider 
that the service is styled “The Royal Navy,” and 
that each individual ship is “ Her Majesty’s ship.” 
Now, apart from the religious appreciation of the 
term, the quarter-deck of a British man-of-war is 
a most sacred place. Every one who steps thereon 
is under the solemn impress of loyalty and duty 
to Her Majesty in the abstract, as well as in 
obedient respect towards “the officers of the 

uarter-deck ” in the concrete : officers under Her 
Lajesty's commission, as shown in a figure, by 
the graceful pennant, flying at the main-royal- 
mast-head. em it may be well understood, 
what moved the great and glorious Earl St. Vin- 
cent when he expressed “ Lower,”—his own bow 
being the exemplar as in the royal presence, as 
well as of official ceremonial respect. And it was 
well in him: for all forms, in the constancy of 
their use, lose their significance and import, fall- 
ing into a loose and slovenly observance, requiring 
correction. This amende I owe to all that bear, 
and have borne, the honourable name of Jervis. 
ComMANDER James Stuart (b), R.N. 
Stratford, Essex. 


The anecdote related by S. F. shows that, with 
all his punctiliousness as to etiquette and disci- 
pline, this great naval commander appreciated 
good sense and spirit in those with whom he 
found fault. The following story illustrates the 
same qualities in a case where a much more 
serious breach of discipline had been committed. 
I find it in the Memoir of the late 
Robert Haldane. published along with that of his 
brother J. A. Haldane in 1852 (p. 29). Mr. Hal- 
dane was at the time an officer in the Foudr ryant, 
under Captain Jervis, when he captured the 
Pégase : — 


, 
excellent 


“ Just as the ships were about to open their fire, the 
officer on the forecastle called out that the enemy had 
“put her helm up to rake.’ Capt. Jervis instantly ex- 
claimed, ‘Then put her helm a-starboard,’—meaning to 
deliver his broadside from the starboard guns, At that 
critical moment one of the midshipmen—a friend of Mr. 
Haldane’s, the gallant Bowen, who fell by the side of 
Nelson at Teneriffe—saw that an opposite manceuvre 
would give the Foudroyant the advantage of her first 
fire, and enable her to rake instead of being raked. On 
the moment, this gallant young man, standing by the 
wheel, called out—* Port, port! if we put our helm to 
Port, we shall rake her.’ His eagerness admitted of no 
denial. The helm was brought to port; the broadside of 
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the Foudroyant was poured into the Pégase; and when 
the smoke cleared off, Capt. Jervis, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, pulled off his hat on the quarter-deck, and, 
turning to the young officer, exclaimed, ‘ Thanks Bowen, 
you were right.’ ” 

ee 


Berwick. 

Last oN SHAKESPEARE (3™ S. xii. 175.)—I 
should be wanting in courtesy were I to refuse a 
reply to one who thinks so favourably of me as 
J.A.G. I, therefore, give the following explana- 
tion of the passage in The Midsummer Night's 
Dream, respecting which he asks for information, 

I have remarked more than once, in my £v- 
positor, that we are not to seek for philosophic 
accuracy in the language of Shakespeare: for he 
wrote for the stage, not for the closet, and never 
printed any of his plays. In this passage the 
error seems to me to lie in his using “ forms of 
things” for “things” simply. What he means 
is, that imagination gives substance and form to 
“things unknown,” and then “the poet’s pen 
turns them to shape,” by which he may mean 
that language gives them form; makes them, as 
it were, objects of the senses, or perhaps dresses, 
clothes, or adorns them—as “shape” was the 
theatric term for dress, attire. In this last case, 
“turns to” must signify gives, or invests with. 

Tos, KEIGHTLEY. 

Buns (53'S. xii. 148.) —I can congratulate my 
friend Mr. Hatirwett on his having a pleasure 
to come, if he has never tasted a Scotch bun, 
which certainly has a hard, very hard, crust. The 
only shop where, as far as I know, one can be 
procured in London is that of Thomas Littlejohn 
and Son, 77, King William Street, City; and I 
doubt if even there at this season of the year, as 
it is like plum-pudding (to which it bears a dis- 
tant resemblance), a Christmas dainty. 

What in England is called a bun would in 
Scotland be described as a cookie. From the fre- 
quent appearance of these articles at tea-parties, 
the latter are irreverently spoken of as cookie 
shines, GrorGE VERE IRVING. 

Passacr FRoM Fortescue (3" S. xii. 129.)— 
The philosopher is no doubt Aristotle. I cannot 
find the passage “ quod mulierum membra,” Xc., 
totidem verbis, but there is a passage in the ZHis- 
toria Animalium, Book tv. chap. xi., so much like 
it that Fortescue’s words are probably simply a 
paraphrase of it. 

“ Mulier est mas occasionatus ” 

is one of the auctoritates or apophthegms that men 
picked up and codified in the medieval common- 
place books. As I could not find it in the more 
modern translation of Theodore of Gaza, I looked 
in a collection of the Authoritates Aristotelis, and 
there found it referred to the Historia Animalium, 
but really occurring in the De Generatione Anima- 
lium, ii, 38: — 
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Td yap O7jAv Gorep éoriv 

"Abbey wewnpwucvor. 
As to the signification, occasionatus is given in 
Ducange, with an illustration from the Sermons of 
Gabriel Baraleta, which curiously is this identical 
aphorism, although not there referred to Aris- 
totle : — 

“ Femina est mas occasionatus, id est, imperfectus.” 

I should suggest the word “ spoiled” as an 
English equivalent—Latin, mancus; and French, 
manqué. W.S. 

Oxford. 


It seems to me that the words mas occasionatus, 
over which C. P. F. stumbles, are perfectly inex- 
plicable, and arise from some error of the copyist 
or printer (he merely calls the work unpublished ; 
was it printed?) To suppose that a word signi- 
fying tributis gravitus, “ burdened with taxes,” 


can mean “ imperfect,” “ emasculated,” is too | 


great a stretch of imagination. Let me suggest 
that the author wrote mas succisionatus, which, 
being written mcsuccionatus, became corrupted as 
above. Succisio signifies “cutting away”; and 
“ succisa libido” is “ emasculated lust ” in Clau- 
dian. Or, with the same meaning, ersectionatus 


might be read, which might easily be changed | 


into oceasionatus by one copying from dictation. 
E. B. Nicwonson. 

Tonbridge. 

Occasio-natus is a compound of two words. 
The passage in question reads thus: “ He saith 
also, that the woman is born for the occasions 
[the wants, or uses] of the male,”—not compli- 
mentary, but strictly biblical. ATHEN 2us H. 


Dore (3" S. xii. 7, 55, 79, 117.) —Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Appis speaks of dole (= dolor) as 
being “of the very rarest occurrence in modern 
poetry.” 
myself: one passage not already cited in Tann- 
hauser has it twice : — 

“Oh! deeper dole, 
That so august a Spirit, sphered so fair, 
Should from the starry sessions of his peers 
Decline, to quench so bright a brilliancy 
In Hell's sick spume. Ay me, the deeper dole !” 
E. B. Nicworson. 

Tonbridge. 

“Hiren Lire petow Starrs” (3"4 §S, xii. 107.) 
David Garrick is the author of Bon Ton; or, 
High Life anove Stairs, which may be found in 
the fourth volume of A Collection of the most 
esteemed Farces and Entertainments performed on 
the British Stage (Edin. 1783). Perhaps this was 
running in the mind of the writer of the article in 


All the Year Round when he wrote the sentence | 


quoted by your correspondent. 


D. MAcpHAIL. 
Johnstone, 


Swatrat Hatt (3 8. xi. 378, 463.) —Othep. 
wise Swatchfield or Swatsall Hall. Is probably the 
house still known by that name in the parish of 
Gislingham, in the hundred of Hartismere, Suf. 
folk. The noble proprietor, Lord Henniker, whose 
father purchased the estate about forty years ago, 
has informed me that the hall was “ built by 
Antony Bedingfeld according to the inscription 
on his monument ; whereon also is recorded, am 
other virtues, that he was pious, loyal, hospitable— 
gird0eos, @uAoBacireds, girdievos. This contirms the 
Lyra Elegantiarum, and the explanation given” by 
Mr. JonaTHAN BovcuteEr of the lines — ’ 

* All you that e’er tasted of Swatfal Hall beer, 

Or ever cried roast meat for having been there.” 

I should be glad to know if there are many 
other topographical references in The Country 
Wedding. W. ILS, 


Yaxley. 





| any antiquity. 


It seems quite familiar in this sense to | 


Suexet (3 §S. xii. 92.)—It may interest 
Gamma to know that I have a duplicate of his 
shekel. The Hebrew legends are the same—viz 


| (in English), “ Shekel (of) Israel,” and “ Jerusa- 
| lem the Holy.” 
| (perhaps an emblem of the daily sacrifice) on the 


The “ vase and smoke rising” 


obverse, and the “branch” on the reverse (pos 
sibly areminiscence of “ Aaron’s rod that budded”), 
are likewise identical. 
I cannot think that these coins or medals are of 
Their style of execution is emi- 
nently modern. I shall venture to assign them 
to either a Warsaw or a Lisbon artist, those two 
capitals being the head-quarters of Judaism for 
centuries past. : 

The medals may be the expression of a national 
pride, or indicative of an expectation of their 
longed-for future glories; but that they belong 
to the true period of Jewish history, as a nation, 
would scarcely be allowed by any numismatist. 

F : T. W. W. 

Hampton-Bishop. 

Keats anp “ Hyperron” (3° S, xi. 363.)—Had 
Keats had any classical education in addition to 
his undoubted high poetic genius, he would 
surely not have accentuated the word Hype 
rion as he has, but would have laid the accent 
on the penultimate syllable ¢ ( Zyperion) instead of 
on the antepenultimate vowel e; nor could he 

| have coined such an epithet as Aurorian for morn 

| ing clouds; nor could he have been guilty of such 
anachronisms as, for instance, where he says (i 
about the middle of the first book) that Hyperion 
shuddered — 

“ Not at dog's howl, or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 

Or the familiar visiting of one 
Upon the first toll of his passing be ll,” &e. 
| Nor would he, I think, have formed such a poe 
| sessive case as “‘ Enceladus’s,” making five sy 
lables of the word. 
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Your correspondent Mr. J. Boucnier says that 
Keats wrote Hyperion under the influence of Mil- 
ton’s sublime epic. To some small extent possibly 
he did; but Milton, with his classic lore, could 
never have committed such faults as I have above 
mentioned. Perhaps poor Keats would have cor- 
rected them had not his life been so prematurely 
ended as it was. At 


Tus Frencu Worp “ VitLE” ry Composition 
(3 S, xi. 379.) —Your correspondent X. asks how 


«De ae 


itisthat we have in England such names as Sack- | 


ville, Pentonville, and Tankerville, though, as he 
says, the rule is, in the formation of compound 
words, that the constituent parts should be taken 
from the same language. i would, however, re- 
mind X. that our language abounds with excep- 
tions to such rule: as, for example, “ grandson,” 
“ valueless,” “ numberless,” “ because,” “ bela- 
bour,” “betray,” “bewray,” &c., in all which 
compound words one of the constituent parts is 
of Latin, and the other of Saxon, origin. I am 
aware that some think the words “ betray ” and 
“bewray” are entirely of Saxon origin; and not 
only so, but that they are also identical in meaning. 
I cannot subscribe to that opinion, as I think they 
involve ideas as essentially different; nay, as op- 
osite one to the other as truth to falsehood, and 
fiche to darkness. T. 8. N. 


Nosk-BLEEDING (3° S. xii. 42, 119.) — Your 
occasional correspondent, Mr. Noaxkk, in his ac- 
count of Hanley Castle, printed in the Birming- 
ham Gazette, August 12, 1867, quotes at length a 
manuscript account of life in a Worcestershire 
baronial hall at the end of the last century, as 
described by the late Sir E. H. Lechmere, who, 
in his very interesting narrative, has not omitted 
to give full particulars of the in-door servants at 
Hanley Castle. Of the cook he says: — 

“She was very superstitious. A mole was found one 
day in the garden, having had three of its legs cut off, 
and bleeding at each of the amputated joints, This cruel 
experiment had been tried upon the poor little animal as 
a charm for the toothache by the merciless queen of the 
kitchen, and one of the requisitions to make the charm 
work effectually was that the victim should be turned 
out alive.” 

CurnsBert Beve. 


Two Cuurcnes unpER onE Roor (3™ S. xii. 
105.)—Mr. Piecor says that the churches of St. 
Margaret and All Saints in this place are under 
one roof. It is not so: true it is that they are 
only separated by arches, and now form the two 
aisles of the present church; but the two roofs 
are perfectly separate and distinct. The living 
was formerly in medieties, which are now united, 
and I suppose at the union the churches standing 
close together were thrown into one. 

Cuartes F. S. Warren, B 
6, Cliff Cottages, Paketield, need 9 | oars 
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Fatse Quantity IN Byron's “ Don Juan” 
(3"¢ S. xii. 127.) —Mr. Buck ton has certainly not 
bettered the line by his addition of the word too, 
According to his copies the line possesses a re- 
dundant syllable, and he proceeds to correct the 


| blemish by introducing another, and making a 


complete hash of the metre, which requires jive 
feet, not six. The true reading at once struck me 
as being,— 
“ And Zoe spent hers, as most women do.” 
So crept in between the first two words clearly 
Giniak its similarity to the first syllable in Zoe. 
On afterwards referring to Murray’s large one- 
volume edition (1846) I found that the line stood 
exactly as I have written it above. I can only 
suppose that your correspondent’s copy belongs to 
one of the early editions, which notoriously con- 
tain many typographical errors. 
E. B. NicHoLson. 
If Mr. Buck on, instead of adding another word 
to the line in his copies, already too redundant, 
—and thus by the way increasing the false quan- 
tity— had simply erased the superfluous word 
“so he would have brought the line to its 
original state, as it correctly appears in the one- 
volume edition published by Murray in 1837 :— 
“ And Zoe spent hers, as most women do.” 
The error must have arisen from some careless or 
ignorant compositor scanning Zoe as a mono- 
syllable ; a stupid mistake, since the same name 
appears also in the second line of the stanza as a 
dissyllable. R. M‘C. 
The first octavo edition of Don Juan, published 
by Murray, but not bearing his name on the title- 
page, has— 
“ And Zoe spent hers as most women do.” 
I submit that “so” is an error of the press. Mr. 
Buckton’s addition removes the false quantity, 
but makes an Alexandrine. H. B. C. 
U. U, Club. 
[This luckless misprint has covered our table with so 
many replies, their name is “ Legion.”—Eb. ] 


Roya Curist1an Names (3" §, xii. 131.)—A 
writer on polyonomous people (Delicte Literarie) 
gives the following extract from Camden’s Re- 
mains, p. 44: — 

“ Two Christian names are rare in England, and I onely 
remember now his majesty, who was named Charles 
James, as the prince his sonne Henry Frederic; and 
among private men Thomas Maria Wingfield, and Sir 
Thomas Posthumous Hobby.” 

The writer who quotes the above also makes 
the very just deduction that the fashion of three 
names can only have become prevalent since the 
close of the last century, if there were any grounds 
for the curious theory of an Irish peer mentioned 
by Moore (Fudge Family, Letter IV. note), who 
held that every man with three names was a 
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Jacobin, instancing Rowan, Tone, Tandy, and 
Curran; and Fox, Sheridan, Horne Tooke, and 
Burdett Jones. Jeruson Hvusanp Samira. 


Brsnor Hay (3" S. xi. 427; xii. 136.) —I am | 
not disposed to yield assent to the assertion of 
A. 8. A., that the See of Bishop of Hay in partibus 
was Daulia. I still maintain that it was Daulis. 
This city in Phocis had its name from the nymph 
“ Daulis,” (see Lempriere). I am old enough to 
remember when Bishop Hay was living, and to 
testify that he was always called Bishop of Daulis. 
In all accounts that I have seen of the Vicars 
Apostolic of Scotland he is so styled. In an account 
of Bishop Hay, written for the Catholic Magazine 
for June, 1831, he is styled Bishop of Daulis. In 
another account of him in the Ordo Recitandi for 
1842, and on his portrait prefixed to it, he is 
called the same. So I prefer adhering to these 
authorities, and conclude with one of A. S. A.’s 
own quotations: “Ipsa nimirum est que Ptolemzo 
Aavals.” F. C. H. 


Vent: Weatp (3S, xii. 131.)—It is easy 
to see that seven vents may be taken to mean 
seven outlets, and the possibility of assigning it to 
this meaning may have assisted in corrupting the 
phrase. The true form, however, is went. 
a course, way, is the noun formed from the verb 
wend, to go; so that, in fact, the three phrases, to 
gang one’s gate (cf. Mar-gate, Rams-gate), to go 
one’s way, and to wend one's went, mean just about 
the same thing. It is good old English, and may 


Went, | 


be found in Genesis and E.vodus, ed. Morris (Early | 


English Text Society). In line 63 occurs the ex- 
pression “this walkenes turn;” 7. e. “ the course 
of the welkin,” which in line 136 is changed for 
“this walkne went.” Jild is also a corruption, 
of course due to an ignorance of the old meaning 
of weald, yet the two words are not connected in 
the slightest degree. Wedgwood gives “ WEALD, 
A.S. weald, Ger. wald, wood, forest. The weald 


of Kent is the broad woody valley between the | 
bare chalky downs which occupy so large a por- | 


tion of the county.” Mr. Woop calls it “ wooded 
and remote,” 7. e. both a weald and wild; but we 
cannot call it both at once in a single word, any 
more than we can suppose wooded to mean remote. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


The word went is frequently applied to a cross- 
road in Kent. Four wents is the common term 
for “ four cross-roads.” Jent may be the proper 
form, for nothing is more common than to find 
the v turned into a “wee” in Kent. Cooper, in 
his Sussex Glossary, gives both forms: vent in 
some places called went, at others throws—a place 
where several roads meet. He instances Flimwell- 
vent. Halliwell also gives the word: “ Went, a 
crossway, a passage”; but he assigns no locality 
for the use of the word. ; 





To Huntington’s rendering of weald may be 

added Dr. Johnson’s — 
“Thou fliest for refuge to the wilds of Kent.” 
lon, 257, 

At all events I understand him to mean the 
wealds or woodlands of Kent. Cooper's Sussex Glos. 
sary has the following remarks, s. v. “ Weald :”— 

“Sax., a grove or wood: peculiar, says Dr. Leo, to 
almost all German dialects collectively. It is the name 
given in Sussex to the large woodland tract which ex. 
tends from the Downs, with which it runs parallel, to 
the Surrey hills. It was formerly an immense forest, 
called by the Britons Coit-Andred, and by the Saxons 
Andredes-weald. The word is also used for a like district 
in Kent, but the term is rare in local names in the sens 
of woodland,” 

J. M. Cowpzr, 


In Essex roads crossing each other are called 
Want Ways. Thus, at Takeley, near Dunmov, 
the spct where the roads to that place and to 
Thackstead cross each other, is called Takeley 
Four Want Ways. There is another Four Want 
Ways near Epping. C. W. Barrer, 

FREDERICK, Prince or Wass (3° 8. xii. 138) 
In reference to the MSS. of the Rev. Henry Etough 
your correspondent H. P. D. observes that, if they 
are in existence, they may very probably supply 
an answer to the query with respect to the natural 
children of the Prince of Wales. Such an answer 
might, however, be undesirable as affecting the 
reputation of families of the aristocracy of the 
time. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his Historica 
Memoirs, has a suggestive paragraph or two on 
this head. I quote one: — 

“The personal resemblance that existed between Lor 
North and Prince George [ afterwards George LIL] was 
so striking as to excite much remark and pleasantry on 
the part of Frederick himself, who often jested on the 
subject with Lord Guilford ; observing, that the world 
would think one of their wives had played her husband 
false, though it might be doubted which of them lay 
under the imputation.” 

Query—Whom did Prince George and Lord 
North most resemble, Frederick Prince of Wales 
or Lord Guilford? In a picture in the National 
Portrait Gallery at Kensington, the former 1s re 
presented taking part in a musical performance 
with two of his sisters, and his portrait is di» 
tinctly presented; but there is no trace of resem 
blance Sassen his features and those of Prince 
George and Lord North. JAYTER 


Joun Arcuer (3 S. xii. 109.)—Was not this 
the same person who was taken into custody 08 
May 21, 1640, for being concerned in the at 
on Archbishop Laud’s palace at Lambeth, and 
who was the fast person subjected to the torture 
in England ? (Knight's England). Is not his will 
at Doctors’ Commons? There is the will, in the 
Prerogative Court, of “John Archer Clericws, 
dated April 17, 1649, and proved in the same 

| year. His wife's name appears to have bea 
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Susanna; and he mentions his two brothers, one 
of whom was then a scholar at Rotterdam, and 
the other in New England. 
The author of the Personall Reigne of Christ 
retired to Arnheim. It might be comparatively 
easy to trace his pedigree and his descendants, if 
any be living. Sp. 


Wir1am Swarr, SurGeon (3 S. xi. 497; xii. 
$9,.)—This person was —— hardly of sufficient 
importance to entitle him to much biographical 
record; but-one or two slight errors exist in the 
notice of him which was obligingly sent to 
“N, & Q.” by D., in reply to my query: and as 
it is always worth while to be right, even in 
small matters, I beg to forward a short rejoinder 
Wadd’s Nuge Chirurgice is one of the most 
slovenly and incorrect books I know of, and woe 
be to the portrait-collector who takes it for his 
guide! It swarms with mistakes of every kind. 
Names are wrongly spelt, facts incorrectly given, 
and dates are in a state of hopeless confusion. In 
the notice quoted by D. (xii. 39) Sharp’s name 
has a superfluous ec. The statement about Blicke 
js so confused, that the reader might fancy it was 
not he, but Sharp, who “remained principal sur- 
geon at the hospital to the last day of his life.” 
Sharp never became full surgeon at all. By the 
kind courtesy of the present treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, I have been enabled to 
ascertain that William Sharp was elected as- 
sistant-surgeon in February, 1755; and resigned 
that office, and quitted the hospital, in 1779. The 
pamphlet, which Wadd ludicrously describes as 
advocating the use of “ paper splints,” was really 
written to recommend splints made of paste- 
board—a very different material. The full title 
is as follows Gace 

“An Account of a New Method of treating fractured 


Legs, read before the Royal Society of London,” &e. | 


Pp. 16, London, 1767. 

The change that a century has effected in the 
City of London is curiously illustrated by this 
pamphlet, which is dated from Mincing Lane. 
Sharp afterwards removed +» the Old Jewry. 

J. Drxon. 


Tae Prorestine Bisnors (3 §, xii. 149.) — 
A picture, similar to that described by your cor- 
respondent Mr. Wine, was formerly at the White 
Ladies in the suburbs of Worcester, while in the 


possession of the late Mrs. Thomas, to whose 


family it had been given by the Rev. Richard | 


Meadowcourt, a prebendary of Worcester Cathe- 
dral in the early part of the last century. Dr. 
Meadowcourt is said to have received it as a gift 
from one of the bishops. It was an oil painting 
of very considerable merit. At her decease, some 
years since, it passed to some of her connections, 
and I am afer to trace its present position. | 
cannot say whether it was an original, or well- 
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executed copy. I believe there is a similar picture 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 
THomas E. Winnineton. 


More Famiry (8S. xii. 109.) —An answer 
about the family of Sir Thomas More ought to 
be made, as the question was asked, in “N. & Q.” 

I send a copy of an inscription, which I have 
frequently seen, on a small monument at the 
entrance to the sacristy of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
church, Trenchard Street, Bristol. It was copied 
for me by the late Rev. Father Knight, of the 
same order, who ended a life of austerity to him- 
self, and unceasing care for others, by a serene 
and holy death in 1859, 


A Xo 


“ Tuomas . Morus . Sacerdos . 
pientissimus . Thome . Mori . 
postremus . Abnepos . 


integerrimus . 
Martyris . Magni . 
decessit . placidissimo . 
exitu . X.11. calendas . Junii. A . mpecxcv . 
Hic . clarissimi . atavi . cognominis . sectator . 
rem . omnem . familiarem . tantique . nominis . 
splendorem . religioss . professioni . 


posthabuit. Deo . obsecutus . Societati . Jesu . 
nomen . dedit , in . eaque . quadriennium . Sociis . 
per. Angliam . presse . meruit . post . sublatam . 


Societatem . modicas . queis . casta . 
pepercerat . Religio . partim . juvandis . 
Bristolii . Catholicis . partim . alendis . in . 
almo . Collegio . Missionis . alumnis . dicavit . 
Vixit . annos . LXX.111 . in . Societate . Jesu . 
quoadusque . ea , mansit . annos . XX.11 .” 


D. P. 


opes . 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

MARRIAGE OF First Covsrns (3" S. x. 179.) — 
This is a very important subject, social and statis- 
tical. Allow me to mention a fact tending to 
disprove the generalisation of Mr. Luioyp’s ob- 
servations. There is a numerous tribe of Arabs, 
extending over a large portion of Western Arabia, 
where the marriage between cousins may be said 
to be the rule, and not the exception, as no girl 
can, by their customs, marry a man not her rela- 
tion, should any of her cousins wish to have her, 
and to them is always offered the first bidding. 
This, of course, proves how common is the prac- 
tice, and I am pretty certain that no inferences 
such as those made by Mr. Luoyp have ever been 
drawn. On the contrary, the Arabs thereabouts 
are a very fine race. HowDeEn. 

Tue Worp “ Beacte” xii. 113.) — 
Campbell has used this word as a synonym for 
hunting-dogs generally. The beagle is a small 
dog that hunts by scent, and its cry is not a bay ; 
but I think Mr. Kerentiey is unnecessarily hard 
on Campbell, who is entitled to the full stretch 
of the poetic license. The word “beagle” is in 
French bigle, with almost identical pronunciation. 
We may have taken the word from them, but with 
them it also means “ squint-eyed,” which has led 
me a chase to hunt down the word. The French 


(34 §S. 
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have three allied words: 1. Bige, a sort of chariot, 
or car (? Buggy) allied to Italian biga (from Lat. 
bis jugo), the Lat. biga, and Greek diphros. 2. 
Bigle, a sort of dog, a beagle. 3. Bigler (allied 
to Italian dieco? from Lat. bis oculus), squint- 
eyed, or to squint. 

The root here appears to be from the Latin 
prefix dis, applied to the yoke and the eye; and 
the French may have applied the word bigle to 
the hound from an analogy with its look or ex- 
pression of eye; but I had hoped to trace a con- 
nexion with dbiga as a sort of carriage dog; part 
of the ancient equipage, adopted at first as a 
sporting dog of large proportions, but degenerated 
into a smaller attendant. 

In Eastern sculptures we see hunting carried 
on in chariots, where immense dogs pull down 
large and fierce prey. H. R. A. 


GeneRAL Surtn or Pretrewetr (3% 8. xii. 
131.)\—Beside the works, Wood’s Athene, Xe. 
named by your querist as giving information re- 
specting Samuel Smith of Prettewell, Chalmers, 
in his Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire, 
states he was born in Dudley in 1588, and gives 
some further particulars of his life, and a list of 
his works. Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Qvorations WANTED: Por’s “At AARAAF” 
(3" S. xi. 354.)—By referring to “N. & Q.” 35r4 
S. vy. 194, Mr. Jonarnan Bovcurer will find 
that the passage has already been sought for, 
whether successfully or not I cannot say, as my 
series of “N. & Q.” is incomplete. A parallel 


yassage is also there adduced. W. C. B. 
I 


Two-racep Pictures (3" S, xi. 257, 346, 425, 
510; xii. 58.)—For similar ingenious devices, see 
3° 8S. vi. 227, 276, particularly Pro- 

rEsson De MorGAN’s communication. The dram- 
shop version mentioned by P. P. (3"* 8. xi. 510) 
I was acquainted with, in two instances, in Hull, 
a few years ago. W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co, announce for publication in 
the approaching season, the “ Memoir and Correspond- 
ence of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B.” commenced by the 
late Joseph Parkes, continued and edited by Herman 
Merivale, M.A. in 2 vols. 8vo.—The late Mr. Joseph 


Parkes, whose literary tastes were as well known to those | 


who were intimate with him as his political and public 
labours were to his contemporaries in general, devoted a 
very large portion of his time during the later years of 
his life to an inquiry into the life of Sir Philip Francis, 
and his alleged connection with the “ Letters of Junius.” 
In the pursuit of his investigation of these subjects, he 
became possessed of a large mass of original papers and 
correspondence of Sir Philip and members of his family : 
of the manuscript reminiscences and other memorials of 


| 
him left by Lady Francis, Sir Philip’s second wife: ote 


| ili. ix. x. are twelve artivies oun Crooi 


| ii. 424; ili, 75, 109, 193, 229, 433; Srd 8. viii. 348, 459; ix, 98, 108. 
Gronor Luoyp. The universal air of “ Home, sweet Homi 
gives John Howard Payne, the American dramatist, a hold : 


J 


number of miscellanous papers which had been in 

sion of Henry Sampson Woodfall, the publisher " 
Public Advertiser ; together with a quantity of other 
materials, lent or given him by persons, members of whose 
families had been connected in various ways with Frage 
during his long career. The arrangement of these mate 
rials, and the completion of a Life founded on 

came an engrossing occupation with Mr. Parkes, 

he commenced his operations on them upon a scaleqhieh 
the present editor found it impossible to maintain, My 
Parkes left behind him eight chapters completed, 
ducting his hero only down to the year 1768, in lk 
the first Letter of Junius appeared. At that point his 
labours were terminated by death. Had he lived togm 
plete them, the work must have been extended through 
several volumes, and would have contained a storeiam 
of information, not respecting its immediate subject 

but concerning much of the intimate history of 
public men through the whole reign of George II 
Parkes left a very large quantity of materials as yam 
used; but not in such order as to enable a su te 
take up the thread of the narrative, and continag 
anything like the scale on which he had com 

The editor has therefore contented himself with 

ing the Life on a reduced plan, and leaving Sir 
Francis to spepk chiefly for himself, and the “Julia 
portion of the Subject to unravel itself, by extracts, aii 
as space would admit, from the great body of mime 
scripts entrusted to him for the purpose by the family of 
Mr. Parkes. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES) 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following books to be sent dima 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and 
are given for that purpose:— 


Watrton's Anoten. Major's edition. Large paper, boards, aaah 
Frormsant’s Curonicres, by Pynson. 2 Vols. folio. 1523 5& 
Cavn pe Liow Meramonrpsosap. Cruikshank’'s plates. 
Mas. Bean's Pravs. 4 Vols. 
Sroncr's Sroatine Tovar. 
Wanted by Mfr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Stem 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


B. A. Lewys Dwnn's Heraldic Visitations of Wales were aime 
Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, 2 vols. 4to, and printed by the Welsh 1S, Se 
in 1846. 

S. Reowono. The lines on the Rule of the Road are y aM 
Henry Erskine. See“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. x. 65. 

Car. Cooxs. Under the word “ Spires” in“ N.&Q” mail 

etl Church Steeples. 

E. B. Nicnotson. The passage quoted from Campbell's“ 
Baltic" has the same reading in the earliest edition of his 
as well as in the latest, that of 1862. 

8. Jackson. The first volume of the Ballads and Romance Ge” 
Percy's Folio Mc nuscript has just been published by Trtbner ¢ 

T. The phrase“ By the bye” has been discussed in™ N. a Qs 


affections of the world, occurs in Clari, or the Maid of 
“N. & Q.” 2nd S, iv. 10; 506. 

Ennata.—3rd S. xii. p. 154, col. . line 20, for “ Lange” read 
Vaubernier;"’ p. 176, col. ii. line 15 from the bottom, for * ' 
breeze may " read“ more than a brave man may.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekiy Nos. of “N. & Q” 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.” may be hal@l® 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. p 

“ Nores ann Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for SramesD 





| sic Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (inel 


yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post 4 
yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wusiam 6. 
Jextinoton Straeer, Sraanp, W.C., where also all Comm . 


vor rue Eprror should be addressed. 


“Nores & Qvenres” is regi d for tr ission abroste 











